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THE KALABHRAS IN THE PANDIYA COUNTRY AND 
THEIR IMPACT ON THE LIFE AND LETTERS THERE 


M. ARUNACHALAM 


INTRODUCTION 


I am thankful to the authorities of the University of Madras 
and the Professor of History for having extended to me an invitation 
to deliver a course of lectures in the History Department under the 
Sankara-Parvati Endowment. 

1 


As you all know, I am not a historian; that is I am nota 
chronicler of political events. But I am a historian of literary events 
and my researches into the literary history of Tamil have also 
involved me in the past political history of the Tamil Nadu. As a 
historian of literature, 1 am primarily concerned not with the trends 
in the history of the people but with the trends in the writing, the 
social and political forces which influenced the writing and had 
conditioned it, the evolution and growth of a new genre, and of 
course with the period or approximate date of particular authors and 
their lives, if these could be ascertained with any amount of accuracy 


and authenticity. 


The Indian people have been concerned more with the values in 
life and with how to live the life and how to uphold those values, 
and less or not at all with a record or chronicle of the living. Hence 

‘the charge that the people of India and the people of South India 
have no sense of history. This may be true. But they need not be 
apologetic about it. Life and values in life matter to us who have an 
unbroken literary and cultural tradition, a living tradition of over 
2500 years, and mere dates do not certainly matter to us as much as 
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they matter to nations who have only a literary history of a few 
hundred years. We know probably something about the recent past 
but have no knowledge about the remote past. Hence in my 
attempt at reconstructing Tamil literary history, 1 have been going 
from the known to the unknown, from the recent known period to 
the less known earlier periods, backwards in time. I have begun 
with the 16th century and have gone upto the 9th century and am 
now proceeding to the history of the Eighth century. The research 
and the writing will take me in time to the First century A.D. and 
the centuries B.C, 


Deep insight into the literature (including language and 
grammar) is necessary for this investigation. Besides, one should 
approach all literature not only with considerable erudition but also 
with reverence. Earlier views on all subjects are not to be brushed 
aside in a cavalier manner but should be accepted as they are, until 
they are proved wrong and the contrary is established. There is a 
trend in some quarters to discredit everything that has been said so 
far on all matters of literature and history, not on any scientific basis, 
but just for the fun of advancing seme fanciful idea to belittle 
established theories. This does not help to advance thought or 
research on any matter. A truly scientific approach is necessary and 
one should not have pre-conceived views on any matter or conduct 


his research merely to prove such views or find justification for 
them, 


Early in the writing of the literary history, I was convinced that 
it was not possible to write a cogent history merely by a study of the 
literature and its grammar. A real history of literature is possible 
not by a study of the language and literature alone, but by a 
co-ordinated study of the political and the social history, the inscrip- 
tional evidence and the religious trends also. Ifa literary history 
is to have any value, it should take stock of all the forces influencing 
Literature and attempt to give a clear picture of the state of creative 
literary production during any period. Dismissing any period as 
dark will indeed leave this history incomplete. This realization 
made me examine every period more deeply. I was able in this 
way to reconstruct the period and arrive at some definite conclusions 
for the purpose of my literary history. This naturally led me 
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inevitably into the other fields of contemporary social and political 
history. My study has helped me to connect together many points, 
which had been left as loose ends by earlier literary historians, and 
piece together an acceptable history from fact, literature and some- 
times legend also, and to weave a presentable fabric of the social 
history of the period in the Pandiya country in particular and the 
Tamilnad in general. 


In trying to sort out the books that were written in the language 
during any period, the writer had to understand the social history 
and the evolution of the people’s life and aspirations and find out the 
trends not only of the period but also of the later years. The 
general historian in the past is concerned in popular opinion, with 
dates of accession and crowning of kings, abdication, succession, 
wars and treaties etc. For a historian of literature, these factual 
particulars are not enough. He concerns himself with poets and 
their books, with the chiefs who were celebrated by the poets in their 
songs, the public benefactions they did; if there were no poets, he 
cannot just pass on; he has to stop and examine why there was no 
poetry or writing. Thus, where history poses no problem, the 
literary historian seems to face a number of problems. 


I have been able to present a connected, acceptable and to a 
large extent authentic History of Tamil Literature because I had 
always tried to coordinate and weave together elements of not only 
literary effort, grammar and linguistics, but also religion and 
philosophy, epigraphy and history, including social history, into the 
fabric of my Literary History. 


2 


While proceeding thus, certain problems apparently inexplicable 
stared me in the face and presented hurdles. One of them is the 
history of the period immediately after the Sangham Age and 
earlier than the Age of the Hymns is, the Age of Devotional Poetry 
in Saivism and Vaishnavism. This is the period of about three 
hundred years after the Second century and before the Seventh 
century A.D, roughly between 250 and 550 A. D. This has been 
labelled by all writers, literary critics, historians and writers on 
philosophy in South India as the Dark Period of the Tamilnad in 
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the three spheres of religion, history and literature. A convenient 
label namely the Xaladhra Interregnum has been placed on this and 
most people have complacently ignored any discussion of this period, 
and its literary achievement, its social history and its religious evolu- 
tion. How ever, this did not appear to me as a dark period at all. 
My approach has been from the literary angle, which gives a satis~ 
factory continuity and cogency, and from literature, I proceed to 
social history and religion. 


Ever since a copy of the Velvikkudi grant became available to 
the Epigraphists and the Historians of India, particularly of South 
India, the problem of the Kalabhras had assumed a position of 
importance in reconstructing the Pandiya history in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. The period after Pandiyan 
Palyagasalai Mudukudumip-Peruvaludi and before Nedunjadaiyan 
had been a blank. ‘In the Tamil country a long historical night set 
in after the close of the Sangham age until about the beginning of 
the seventh century. The only historica) incident that has come to 
light relates to the complete subjugation of the Tamil country dy a 
tribe called Kalabhra who overturned not only the political system of 
the land but also the old social order’.' From the account given in 
the Velvikkudi plates it has been possible to reconstruct the history 
from Pandiyan Kadumkon (575 A.D.) to Nedunjadaiyan, the donor of 
the grant (765-790 A.D.). A period of three centuries from about 250 
A.D. after the period of the Third Madurai Sangham to about 575 
A.D. when Kadumkon overthrew the Kalabhras, is now called the 
Kalabhra interregnum, a period during which the ancient Pandiya 
rulers had been driven out of the throne which was usurped by force 
of arms by an alien tribe known to history by the name of the 
Kalabhras. 


I chose the subject of the Kalabhra interlude in the Pandiyan 
history here as my subject for many reasons. One, it had been 
labelled by almost all scholars as a dark period and so I decided to 
see ifIcan help even inasmall measure to dispel the darkness. 
Two, many problems in Tamil literary history can easily be solved if 


1. K.R. Venkataraman, A note on the Kalabhras, Transactions of the 
Archaeological Society of South India 1956-57, page 94, 
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we could throw some light on the period of the Kalabhra interlude 
lasting for over three centuries, Three, my history will not be 
complete unless I resolve the problems of the Kalabhra interlude 
into the Pandinad at least in a manner that can help to outline the 
continuity of the literary history. 


I am trying to reconstruct the history of this period only from 
two distinct fragments of positive direct evidence. One is the epi- 
graphic evidence mentioning the Kalabhras directly, an evidence 
which has given the very name to the problem, and the other is the 
literary evidence which mentions the Karunataka king who invaded 
and captured the Pandiya country. The second fragment is gene- 
rally liable to be dismissed as legend by many who claim that they 
care only for scientific truth, But here we have to bear in mind one 
important factor. Where we do not possess any authentic historical 
sources, we have to find out the truth underlying the relevent legends. 
Legends came into existence in order to supply flesh and blood to a 
truth or mere fact which was just the skeleton of the matter. We 
should train ourselves to look through and beyond the legend in order 
to discover the truth or the fact which had been clothed in legend. 


3 


Sekkilar was a chronicler of the lives of the Saints mentioned by 
St. Sundarar. He and the other similar writers preceded us by eight 
centuries and a half and were much closer in point of time to the 
people and the events recorded by them. They could therefore have 
had more accurate and closer knowledge of the events and so their 
knowledge is much nearer, more reliable and relevant (although per- 
haps coloured by their own religious affiliations) than our conclusions 
at this distance of time. History has not been recorded for us in this 
part of the country and presented to us on a salver as it were. If that 
were so, there would be no need for research or exploration. With 
all available sources in literature, legend and inscriptional evidence, 
we are reconstructing social history. Dates by themselves have no 
significance. We are concerned only with broad trends in the life 
and aspirations of the people. 


We are concerned with evolving some theory, some insight into 
the past and some ordering of the happenings, which will accomodate 
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all the available facts in literature, culture, religion and history, and 
harmonize all of them into something which comes nearest to 
Truth and True History. This is not a dogmatie assertion but a 
synthesis and a reconstruction. In the absence of direct evidence, 
circumstancial evidence can be accepted with caution, but should 
not be ignored. 


Literature is not a chronicle. It is only concerned with a poetic 
expression of the author’s experiences and the values he wanted to 
preserve. In the case of Periya puranam, for example, it is concerned 
with giving out the story of the Siva bhaktas of a past with a view to 
evoking bhakti similar to theirs in the readers and the devotees, We 
have to read between the lines to discover the true course of events 
and of social history. Again, inscriptions give only facts and dates. 
They do not give any social history directly. Rarely do they give 
the causes which gave rise to the epigraphic record concerned. We 
have to interpret them in order to get at a glimpse of the society of 
the period. But literature deals directly with society. Hence we 
may not be wrong if we say that literature is more valuable as source 
material than even dated inscriptions for understanding the social 
history of any period. 


The Kalabhra problem, as I had been able to see it, was not 
merely a political problem but equally a cultural problem. Previous 
writers on the subject do not appear to have taken note of this. They 
had been concerned only with the politica! history, to the exclusion of 
social history. Only a few writers' had perceived the impact of the 
Kalabhras on the people and they had asserted boldy that the Kala- 
bhras had been instrumental in suppressing the culture and religion 
of the Pandinad. Buteven they had not discussed how these had 
suffered at the hands of the usurpers. I have attempted to discuss 
this impact in sufficient detail, focussing attention on many points of 
literary development or arrest thereof. 


In so doing, there may be naturally criticism of the culture and 
the religion of the Kalabhras. The criticism applies to what existed 


1. Avvai S, Duraiswami Pillai, Sivajnana Bodham Sitrurai, Annamalai Univer- 
sity 1968, Introduction pages 47-49; Sadasiva Pandarattar, Pandiyar 
Varalaru 1966, pages 32-35. 
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and what happened in the Pandiya country 1500 years ago and has 
no reference to any people or their religion in the modern day. The 
whole study has been done in a very objective manner. 


4 


This paper will consist of two parts—the first one on the Kala- 
bhras and the second on their impact on the life and the culture of 
of Pandinad. 


The first lecture will deal with the questions of the origin of the 
Kalabhras. The various suggestions like the Gangas, Kalvar, Kali- 
kula, Muttaraiyar and Pulli of Venkatam will be examined. With 
a view to a better understanding of all the problems involved, an ex- 
planation of some terms in the Velvikkudi grant will be given. 
Then the language and the religion of the Kalabhras will be taken 
up and a passing reference will also be made to the Kalabhras in 
Cholanad and the Kalabhras in Tondainad. 


The Second lecture will take up the several problems in the 
history of the literature of the period which had probably caused the 
period of the Kalabhras to be called a dark period. The problems 
are raised and discussed in detail under the heads literary, cultural, 
religious, and historical and at every stage the solution is pointed out 
to lie in the occupation of Madurai and Pandinad by the Kalabhras 
who clamped a long period of cultural darkness there for 300 years. 
Reference is made to the literature produced in the Pandiya country 
as a silver lining around the dark clouds of the area, and literature 
of the period in other Tamil areas is also referred to. 


Some detailed notes in the manner of elucidation of some ref- 
rences in the two lectures and some more short notes giving the 
Tamil literary references mentioned in the footnotes are appended. 


With this preface, I shall now take up the two parts of the lec- 
ture proper. 


Let me emphasize once again my approach. History deals with 
Facts but poetry deals with Values. As I am approaching the 
Kalabhra problem more from the literary point of view, my concern 
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and the problems raised by me will naturally be from the point of 
view of Values, of course augmented by historical evidence. 


I am indebted to all the earlier writers on the subject, to the 
historians, epigraphists and literary historians and critics, but for 
whose careful studieson the different aspects of the problem, this 
study would not have been possible. 


Section—I 
THE KALABHRAS IN PANDINAD 
THE PANDIYAS OF THE SANGHAM AGE 


We are able to piece together only the history of the Pandiyas 
beginning from Kadumkon, through the elaborate references in the 
Velvikkudi grant and the later epigraphical records. But we have 
no manner of knowing the genealogy of the Pandiyas of the Sangham 
age and earlier. Had such a genealogy been available, it would have 
helped us to understand the political state of the Pandinad at the 
commencement of the Kalabhra invasion. As this is not available, 
we can only piece together the literary references in the poems of the 
Sangham age. These are naturally scrappy and disconnected. But 
yet, they are useful in one way, that is, in ascertaining the religious 
leanings of the Pandiya rulers of the period earlier than the advent of 
the Kalabhras in the history of Madurai. 


We shall now glance through the list of the Pandiyas of the 
Sangham period. We have a mention of the Pandiyas who had esta- 
blished the first two Sanghams at the Southern Madurai and at 
Kapatapuram, both now submerged under the sea. Some would say 
that the existence of the two Sanghams might not have been a_histo- 
rical fact. Thatis not material to us for the consideration of the 
Pandiyas of the Sangham period. 89 Pandiyas from Kaysinavaludi 
to Kadumkon are said to have patronized the First Sangham, and 59 
Pandiyas from Venter-Cheliyan to Mudat-Tirumaran had patronised 
the Second Sangham at Kapatapuram. We do not know the names 
or other history of any of these Pandiyas except two. One is Vadim- 
balamba-ninra-Pandiyan and the other is Palyagasalai mudu-kudu- 


mip- Peruvaludi. 


Vadimbalamba ninra Pandiyan was also known as Nilamtaru 
Tiruvirp-Pandiyan and Pandiyan Makirttii He had a very long 
2 
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rule. Tolkappiyam was published in his court. He is the same as the 
Pandiya of the puranic legends who threw a spear at the on-rushing 
tidal sea and made it dry up, the Lord of the Sea bowing at his feet. 
In a famous Purananuru verse, poet Nettimaiyar refers to the act of 
his drawing the course of a new river Pahruli in the Kumarinadu before 
its deluge by the sea and his celebration of a festival to the Sea god.’ 


The other Pandiya ruler Palyagasalai Mudukudumi is dealt 
with fully in Note A at the end. 


We shall now mention a few words about the Pandiyas who are 
mentioned in the Sangham poetry as having ruled at the present city 
of Madurai. Their chronological sequence is not ascertainable. 


Mudat-Tirumaran was the last of the Pandiyas of the Kapata- 
puram line. When the Kumari nadu was submerged, he went north 
to the modern city of Madurai; at first Manalur was his capital and 
then this Madurai. He was also a poet and we have two of his songs 
in Narrinai.? The Dalavaypuram plates’ mention of the Pandiya who 
“made the city of Madurapuram and who established the Sangham 
there and patronized Tamil” is taken to refer to this Pandiya, in 
conformity with the legend. 


Porkaip-pandiyan is just a legendary figure who cut off his arm 
and replaced it with a golden arm. He probably belongs to an earlier 
period and nothing more is known about him. Mativanan was a 
Pandiya who wrote a dramatic treatise in his name called Mativananar 
Natakat-T amilnul, according to Adiyarkku nallar, who gives some 
citations from the text.* 


Kadalul-maynda Ilamperuvaludi was also a Pandiya ruler and 
poet who has contributed a verse each to Purananuru and Paripadal. 
He has praised Vishnu. Pandiyan Arivudai Nambi has sung four 
verses of which the one on children as the real wealth of man 
(Puram 188) is famous. Bhuta-pandiyan’s queen has been a reputed 
poet. 


1. Vide Purananaru verse 9 lines 8-12. 
2. Verses 105 and 228, 
3. Vide page 191, Silappadhikaram, Dr. Swaminatha Aiyar’s edition 1927. 
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Nedumcheliyan the victor over the Aryan forces is said to be the 
Pandiya ruler whose death was caused by Kannaki. Then Nanma- 
ran, who died in the art gallery. Neduncheliyan, who was the victor 
at Talaiyalamkanam, has sung a verse in Purananure but is cele- 
rated in many verses and in two copper plates. Ugrap-Peruvaludi, 
the victor at Kanapper was probably his son. He has sung some 
verses and is said to have been responsible for the compilation of 
Akananuru, Besides these, there have been eight other Pandiyas, all 
poets, celebrated in poetry, including Maran Valudi who is said to 
have organised the compilation of Narrinai. 


These names of the Pandiya rulers are given here to indicate that 
the Pandiya dynasty of the period was a valiant one, always victo- 
rious in battle, and that most of the rulers were eminent poets. 


At this stage we have to take note of two factors. One is that 
not one of these Pandiyas was considered to be of the Jain faith or 
the Buddhist faith or to have given support to any non-oaidika path. 
In the line of Palyagasalai who performed vedic sacrifices and of 
Tlamperuvaludi who has sung on Vishnu, we are to conclude that all 
these were following the Vedic religions. 


The second fact is that nowhere do we have any mention of 
Jainism or Buddhism in all the 2381 verses of the Sangham poetry. We 
have all other deities glorified - Siva, Muruha, Vishnu, Korravai etc. 
but no Jain or Buddha. This indicates in unmistakable terms that 
both the two cults Jainism and Buddhism were unknown in Madurai 
(Pandinad) in the Sangham period. Some critics would seek to call 
the poets, Nikanta and Ulochanar as Jains and Iambodhi asa 
Buddhist. This requires re-examination in the absence of any 
reference to these cults in the Sangham period. 


Some rockbed inscriptions near Madurai had been considered by 
epigraphists to refer to Jain monks, on the resemblance of the script 
to the Asokan Scripts. This also seems to require a re-examination, as 
we have absolutely no reference to these cults in the literary history 
of the period. 


This survey of earlier Pandiyan history has become necessary in 
order to understand fully the nature of the impact of the Kalabhras 
in Pandinad which is the subject of our investigation here. Having in 
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mind the absence of any direct reference to Arha or to Jainism ia any 
form in the Sangham literature and also the fact that the rock beds 
for Jain monks around Maduraiare still an open question which may 
point to a later date, we may venture an opinion that Jainism was 
introduced into the Pandinad by the Kalabhras, as we shall see 
hereafter. Probably, we are not sure, there were Jain monks touring 
the Tamilnad for places of seclusion where they might perform salle- 
khana as was said to be done in the early periods by Bhadrabahu 
and Chandra Gupta at Sravana Belgola. But Jainism as a cult had 
not penetrated into the Pandinad until the raid of the Kalabhras. 


THE VELVIKKUDI GRANT 


The Velvikkudi grant is the first historical document to introduce 
the Kalabhras to the world of historians and Tamil scholars. This is 
in ten copper plates and preserved in the British museum, London. 
Copies of the plates were sent by Dr. Fleet to the Archaeological 
Department of the Government of India in 1893 but they were not 
studied for a long time. The grant was first commented upon by 
Krishna Sastri in 1923, Ten copper plate grants of the Pandiyas have 
been published so far' and of the ten, this happens to be the earliest ; 
it is also the earliest among all the available grants of the Pandiyas, 
both on stone and on copper. It is valuable for the reconstruction 
of early Pandiya history. The grant is both in Sanskrit and in Tamil. 
Sanskrit words are written in the Sanskrit language. Sanskrit is in 
the grantha script while Tamil is in the vattelutiu. 


The grant runs to 155 lines. The first 30 lines, lines 99 to 101 and 
142 to 150 are in Sanskrit. The Sanskrit portion of the grant begins 
with an invocation to Siva and goes on to enunciate the greatness of 
the Pandiya dynasty which was crowned by sage Agastya. It ends 
with the statement that the donor of the grant was Jatilavarman son 
of Maravarman, also called Ranadhiran and Rajasimhan, through 
the daughter of a Malava Chief. 


The Tamil portion is fully? in verse and begins directly with the 
subject, without any preamble. We shall give below in translation 


1. Ten Pandtya copper plates: The Tamil Varlatru Kazbagam, Madras 1967. 

2. Although all transcripts of the grant have printed in prose the end portion 
relating to the boundaries of land gifted, it appears to have been composed 
in some poetic metre and can be printed in a verse form. 
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the portions relevant to an understanding of the advent of the 
Kalabhras and of the Pandiya history. “The great Pandiya King, 
Palyaga Mudukudumip-Peruvaludi caused a yajna to be performed 
in the Pahanurk-kutram by Korkai Kilan Narkotran who never left 
the path of the Vedas. The place of the yajna was then named as 
Velvikkudi (velvi-yajna, kudi-suffix denoting a village). The*king then 
and there gave it with libation of water to Narkotran. He and his 
descendants possessed and enjoyed the land for a long time. Then a 
conceited (cruel) raler named Kalabhra seized’ the land driving 
away numberless princes and resumed also the village gifted above. 


“Now appeared the Pandiyadhiraja named Kadumkon,” like the 
sun rising from the vast sea; he was the Tennavan with the brilliant 
Spear, whose army removed by its might the hold of others over the 
lustrous Earth and brought her under the shade of his own protecting 
umbrella, after destroying the might of the enemies. Then came 
his son, Avani Chudamani Maravarman, then Seliyan Vanavan 
Sendan; his son was Arikesari Asamasaman Sri Maravarman; then 
came Ko-Chadaiyan; his son was Manavenkudai manter - Maran; 
and lastly his son Nedunjadaiyan. 


“Tn the third year of Nedunjadaiyan’s reign, one person came to 
the city of Madurai and cried ‘O King’. The King (Nedunjadaiyan) 
immediately called him and asked him, ‘What is your complaint?” 
He came and stood before the king and thus submitted his petition. 
“Oh mighty king of a great army! The place called Velvikkudi in 
Pahanurk-kutram was granted for vedic studies by your ancestor 
Palyaga Mudu Kudumip - Peruvaludi, the supreme Lord, who never 
swerved from the path of justice. But it was resumed by the Kalabh- 
ras with the unflinching vast army”. ‘‘Well, well” said the King 
smiling, ‘‘Prove your Tight to it by a documentary evidence and have 
it”, Thereupon he produced the documentary evidence. Then the 
king, greatly pleased, said, “What was justly gifted by our ancestors 


], The grant says definitely that the land was seized (kaikkondatanai) and not 
that it was resumed, as one writter has said. 


2. This Kadumkon is a historical figure. He should not be confused with the 
Kadumkon with whom the First Tamil Sangham at the Southern Madurai 
(submerged by the sea) abruptly terminated. 
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is hereby gifted again by us also’. So saying the king with a large 
army Of chariots gave the place to Kamakkani Narchingan of 
Korkai”. 


Then follows a long description of the boundaries of the place 
Finally the grant goes on to state that Kamakkani Suvaran Singan 
of Korkai who obtained this grant kept a third of the property to 
himself and in turn gifted away the remaining two-thirds to fifty 
brahmins of the place with libations of water. 


EXPLANATION OF SOME TERMS 


Many eminent scholars have ably interpreted this grant and its 
terminology. But yet we find there are some incorrect explanations 
and distortions out of context, and contrary to language traditions. 
Hence some comments on a few important and salient points, though 
they may be unimportant in themselves, may yet be necessary. The 
whole narration here is given a dramatic touch: it is not merely a 
prosaic statement but, very unusual in epigraphic records, we are 


placed here in the role of spectators in a drama being enacted before 
our eyes. 


1. Line 2. Palyaga Mudukudumip-peruvaludi was a Pandiya 
ruler in the period of the Sangham poetry; he might have ruled some 
time during the period 300 B C. to 100 A D.' Purananuru has five beau- 
tifiul verses composed in his honour by the poets Karikilar, Nettimai- 
yar and Nedumpalliyattanar. One of the verses celebrates the yajna 
conducted by him. The Sangham poetry had all been produced 
within a period of a few centuries round the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era, ie., between about 300 B.C. to 200 A.D. It is too late in 
the day for any one to attempt to deny the fact that there was a 
period called the Sangham age when a considerable volume of crisp 
and terse at the same time elegant Tamil poetry, both romantic and 
heroic, was produced. By no stretch of imagination can this King 
Palyagasalai Mudukudumip-peruvaludi be brought to any period 
after the 2nd century A.D., much less to the period, 7th century, as 
proposed by one writer. 


1, Vide Appendix - Note A. Palyagasalai Mudukudumip-Peruvaludi. 
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2. Line 5. Ter Maran: Professor Nilakanta Sastri has cauti- 
oned scholars against construing the phrase Ter-Maran as the name 
of a king, a mistake made by Mr. Krishna Sastri. The lines occur- 
ring in the grant are to be translated as ‘his son Maran of the horse 
chariot, King of kings, a member of the Pandiya family, the proud 
possessor of the white parasol etc. The professor’s caution is against 
separating the words in the phrase man-ter-maran as man and lermaran 
The king’s name is only Maran; man-ter is a compound adjective, 
where man (horse) qualifies ter (chariot) and the nominal phrase man- 
ter qualifies Maran, the Pandiya with the horse chariot’. 


3. Line 6, Korkai kilan Narkotran means only Narkotran, head- 
man of Korkai; it does not mean Lord of Korkai. This Narkotran 
again was a brahmin, and brahmins have never been lords anywhere 
in the past (during the period under consideration). 


4, Line 7. Kelvi antanalar — means brahmins well versed in 
the Vedas. Kelvi is sruti, the Veda. 


. 


5. Line 10. Nidu-bhukti-tuyttapin: The right understanding of 
the phrase is important for the proper evaluation of the incidents 
narrated in the grant. Bhukti here is not a Tamil word nor a com- 
mon word; it is a technical word, a legal term in the Sanskrit 
smritis. 


We find here that the Velvikkudi grant is drawn up fully in terms 
of the Dharma sastras? like Yagnavalkya, Manu etc. The Sastras 
insist upon three pramanas or evidences to prove one’s right in respect 
of immovable property and they are bhukti, lekhya pramana and saksht, 
namely possession and enjoyment, written documents, and witnesses. 
These have been, we know, fully utilised later by Sekkilar in the 
hearing of the plaint of the old brahmin in the Tiru Navalur Sabha 
to prove that Sundara was his ‘slave. Sekkilar defines the three 
pramanas or evidences as atchi usage or enjoyment, avanam or written 


1. In spite of his caution, a writer says in 1976 that the name of the King can be 
only Ter-Maran and it is not right to take the name merely as Maran. 
This can only betray ignorance of Tam! literary traditions or a wilful dis- 
tortion of the language- 

2, I am indebted to Dr.R.Nagaswamy, Director of the State Archaeology 
Department, for this information. 
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document, and ayalar tangal katchi or neighbours as witnesses.' It 
is remarkable that the rules of the dharma sastra are scrupulously 
mentioned by him effectively and in full. In the Velvikkudi grant 
also, which was about five hundred years earlier than Sekkilar, the 
pramanas are specifically mentioned. 


The Velvikkudi grant mentions bhukti - possession and enjoyment 
first; bhukti, and it is nidu bhukti; enjoyment is here for a long 
period, not a few generations: the smritis say that the term bhukti 
goes to a period lasting beyond the memory of man or three genera- 
tions, which period was equivalent in time to a period beyond the 
memory of man- father, grandfather and his father at the least ; so 
the term ‘ nidu bhukti tuyttapin’ occurring in the grant means that the 
land was in the possession and enjoyment of the party for quite a long 
period, to warrant the evidence to be admitted by the king immedi- 
ately. So nidu bhukti here is not a mere matter of a few years; it is 
indeed quite a long period. 


6. Line 11. Alavariya Aadhirajarai — may simply mean that the 
kings were of limitless repute or might; aadhirajar - the kings who had 
been ruling the land. (Aadhirajarai is here in Sanskrit; the first 
vowel is aa, long.) 


7. Line 12. Kalabhran: This is the most important point of 
dispute and conjecture in the whole series of sources for the history of 
this period. Here Kalabhran is used in the singular ; when the same 
Kalabhra is referred to again in line 120 of the copper plate, it is 
Kalabhrar in the plural. Later on the Dalavaypuram plates’ of a 
later day (908 A.D.) also refer to the Kalabhrar (Kalappalar) in the 
plural twice. Therefore we may take the major number of occurr- 
ence as the plural, and say this refers not to a single ruler but to a 
tribe or predatory clan which marched on Madurai, captured it and 
ruled it for over 300 years, till it was driven out by Kadumkon, The 
singular may also be indicative of the contempt of the present donor 
of the grant, to the Kalabhras. 


1. Vide Perij apuranam, Taduttatkonda puranom, verse 56. 


2. Pages 83-140 of Ten Pandiya copper plates. 
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8. Line 12. Kaliyarasan: The word kali during the period of 
the grant could have meant only conceit; it can not give the sense of 
brave etc. directly. This also seems to be in agreement with the 
term used by Sekkilar in relation to the Karunada invader. ‘Valindu 
nilam kolvanay’, seizing the land by force.' Aggression and conceit 
seer to be more appropriate than bravery. There are any number 
of later references in the Jain epic works referring to the word kali as 
atyrannical rule. Jivaka Cintamani and Culamani use it a number 
of times to signify tyrannical rule? So here the term can be inter- 
preted only as Kalabhra the tyrant, the cruel ruler. It is not wicked as 
some have said. The donor of the re-issued grant would certainly 
not have referred to the aggressor in glowing terms as a brave king, 
but would only have mentioned him as a tyrant, a cruel person.* 


9. Line 2). Manam portta-tanai vendon. The text has been 
printed as manam pertta. It should be ‘manam portta’ in accordance 
with Tamil idiom. This means that manam (valour with honour) 
enveloped the king’s army. This sense is more idiomatic than saying 
in this context that the army destroyed the honour of the enemy (by 
causing his defeat). Pertta for portta may be a scribal error. 


10. Line 103. Manupaman: This is given as one of the titles of 
the Pandiya, in Sanskrit in Jine 99, It means that this Parantaka 
Nedunjadaiyan is comparable to Manu. Earlier we referred to the 
Dharma Sastras. |The comparison to Manu in this line would con- 
cede that the reference was quite relevant, as Manu Smriti is one of 
the Dharma sastras. We may also recall here that line 136 of the 
Dalavaypuram plates refers to the King there as Manusamanan, one 
who was the equal of Manu; the date of that grant is the 45th regnal 
year (908 A. D.) of Varaguna (or Vira narayana, his younger brother!) 
Thus the comparison to Manu in the copper plate grants would 
support the view that the grants were all made on the basis of the 
code of dharma laid down in the Smritis, (It is of course usual to 
compare great and just rulers to Manu, but here in virtue of what 


1, Vide Periyapurenam, Murti Nayanar puranam, verses 11- 14, 
Fivaka Cintamani verse 2323, 1926 etc. 


3. Vide also the section on Kalideva and Kalikula later (page 24. 
3 
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has happened, the comparison is quite appropriate and is invested 
with a special significance.) 


11. Line 114, Mel nal: means in times long ago and does not 
mean in the recent past. 


12. Line 114. Nin guravaral: By your ancestors; this will cer- 
tainly not mean your immediate ancestor, not ‘your father’, as one 
writer has said. It will mean an ancestor in the distant past. The 
king later on also says (line 124) em guravaral tarappattadu: gifted by 
my ancestor. Had it been merely father, the petitioner would have 
said ‘nundai’ (your father) as in the Sangham poetry or Periya devar 
or Periya perumal as in the later epigraphical records, and the king 
also would have said ‘endai’ (my father) or Periya devar. In the 
vaidika tradition guru means preceptor ; guru is singular and guravah is 
plural in Sanskrit; in the Tamil language it is guravar, here an honorific 
plural. The parents as well as the ancestors can be called guravar. 


13. Line 114. Palmuraiyin valuvamai — means in strict heredi- 
tary enjoyment (vide line 124 also). 


14, Line 118 Palyaga mudukudumi ennum Paramesvaranal: The 
petitioner is here standing before the king and giving out his oral 
plaint. Ifhe were merely referring to the king’s father he would 
have quite naturally referred to him as your mighty father. This 
would have been much more simple and would also have tickled the 
vanity of the king in no small measure. The king ‘would also have 
taken it as a greater duty to set right a wrong done to a gift recently 
made by his own father. The terminology used here does not 
warrant such an interpretation. To extol Peruvaludi, the petitioner 
says he is Paramesvaran, because by reason of the long period of time 
that has elapsed his greatness is not remembered and has to be 
recalled by the use of such words. The lengthy and round about 
manner in which the king and his gift are here referred to gives us the 
impression that however great this Valudi might have been, the matter 
of the grant had become obscure, and to some extent gone out of 
man’s memory. This implies a long period of interval between the 
grant and the petition for restoration. Hence the long interval of time 
between the two events read by the scholars is fully justified. 
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15. Lines 122-123. WNattal-nin palamaiyadal katti ni kolka. Nattal 
tan palamaiyadal kattinan: Here in both the places nattal, would signify 
‘with the aid of documentary evidence’; nafttu means writing, a docu- 
ment. See also clause 5 above. It would appear as though two of the- 
three pramanas or evidences as required in the dharma sastras are satis- 
fied in this case - enjoyment with possession, and documentary 
evidence. 


17. Lines 126-7, Kamakkdni Nar-chingan: This is the name of 
the petitioner. Kamakkani means right to property. Earlier we saw 
that the original donee in the days of Mudukudumip Peruvaludi was 
Korkai kilan Nar Kotran. Now after so many years, not only three 
centuries till the date of Kadumkon (575 A. D.), but after many more 
years till the days of Parantakan Nedunjadaiyan’s third regnal year 
{about 768 A, D.) appears Korkaikilan Kamakkani Nar-chingan and 
makes his petition. The point to be carefully noted here is that 
Nar-chingan is a name different from Nar-kotran of the earlier period. 
Probably the father of Nar-chingan was Suvaran, as Singan is called 
here (in line 17 of the prose portion, as Korkaikilan Kamakkani Suvaran 
Singan. It should be clearly borne in mind that Singan and Kotran 
are different individuals of different periods. (Suvaran Singan means 
in contemporary Tamil usage Singan son of Suvaran.) 


16, Line 123, Angu-appolude: The two words would indicate 
to us that the king was satisfied with the truth of the claim now made 
and re-issued the grant, without the least hesitation. The dharma 
sastras provide for such re-issue of grants on copper plate — ¢amara- 
patra pramanam kalpayitoa diyatam — when the original had been 
irrecoverably lost. 


We find here that the petition for the restoration of the property 
is made by a descendant of the original donee many centuries after 
the seizure of the land by the Kalabhras. Why was there so much 
delay in making the claim? The Kalabhras ruled for three centuries, 
during which period the claim naturally could not have been made. 
Then came Kadumkon. From Kadumkon to Nedunjadaiyan we 
have seven ruling monarchs. We can only infer that the successors of 
Narchingan either did not have the boldness to appear before the 
king and put in a petition, or that they did not get the original 
document of the grant of Mudukudumip Peruvaludi and so did not 
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know their right and muster up enough courage to call upon the 
king to restore their right. 


It is also possible that some earlier descendants of Narkotran did 
make a petition to the king but they were not sympathetically listened 
to and nothing was done. 


The Velvikkudi grant gives us only one instance of a dharma which 
had been stopped by the Kalabhra rule. There certainly would have 
been many more. All similar confiscations had not come into the 
picture of the epigraphical evidence. We have only to imagine the 
conditions. Besides, the defeat of the Kalabhras by Kadumkon does 
not tell us much about the life complex of the period. All the details 
have to be collected by the suggestions in the literature of the period 
and later. 


WHO WERE THE KALABHRAS? 


We find scholars giving wholly divergent solutions to the problem 
of the Kalabhras. One says that the Kalabhras were only Tamilians 
and they were in revolt against the Brahmin ritual of sacrifices in the 
land; in his view the Kalabhras were just revolutionaries. He says 
they were even Hindus and even Tamilians ' Another says that there 
was no interregnum and no up-setting of the estabiished political 
order, that the Kalabhras were merely the Gangas, their occupation 
of the Pandiya terrain was only short-lived, not extending beyond a 
period of a couple of years, that they had made only border line 
encroachments or incursions, that the invaders were also Saivas, 
patronizing Brahminical rituals and religion, and so on.’ It is not my 
purpose here to answer all these wild, uncritical and confliciting series 
of misconceptions. But we shall try to get at the correct position with 
reference to a proper interpretation of the terms of the Velvikkudi 
grant which is the basis for the proposition of the Kalabhra occu- 
pation of Madurai. 


The name Kalabhra is no where found in any literature except 
the few epigraphical records of the Pandiyas and the Pallavas. Both 
the Pandiya Kadumkon and the Pallava Simhavishnu who headed 


1. Dr. K. P. Aravanan. 
2, Dr, B, G. L. Swami., 
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new and important lines of the two dynasties Pandiya and Pallava 
respectively, both by theend of the 6th century (about 575 A. D.), 
have recorded that they overcame the Kalabhras. The name is 
totally unknown in early Tamil literature and history. The name 
Kalabhra is written in both the Pandiya and the Pallava inscriptions 
in the grantha script (Sanskrit) but the name is unknown in the 
Sanskrit language. The language of the Kalabhras bas been known to 
be Prakrit and Pali, possibly early Kannada also. They were 
followers of Jainism in some places and of Buddhism in others. 
Hence they are correctly thought to be aliens on the Tamil soil. 


We know from the Velvikkudi grant that the Kalabhras had 
been overthrown and their rule ended by about 575 A.D. by Kadum- 
kon. But we do not know definitely the beginning of their rule, or 
in other words, when they entered the Pandinad and seized power at 
Madurai. Scholars of Tamil literary history have come to the con- 
clusion that probably the middle of the third century (250 A.D.) 
may be taken as the date of the fall of the earlier Pandiya dynasty. 
Silappadhikaram, the great Tamil epic which glorifies woman and her 
accomplishing arts - music and dance - would have been written by the 
first half of the century, quite in conformity with Tamil Cultural Tra- 
ditions, at a period when the Kalabhras had not usurped power at 
Madurai. This seems to have been generally accepted and so gives 
us the date 250 A.D. as the date of origin of the Kalabhra rule in 
Madurai. 


The next important question is, who were the Kalabhras and 


wherefrom did they come. 


The term Kalabhra (Kalabhara) is not mentioned any where in 
the Sangham poetry. Besides, when Varahamihira (505-587 A.D.) 
mentions the kings of the south, he does not mention the name Kala- 
bhra. Hence it is clear that the Kalabhras were not an ancient 


dynasty or clan. 


THE SATAVAHANAS 


The Satavahanas ruled over India from the period of Asoka’s 
death (B.C. 232) to about 227 A.D. Their territory extended from 
the northen parts of Mysore to the Narmada in the north and from 
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the confluence of the Godavari with the sea, west up to the Western 
Ghats. The decline of the Satavahana Empire in the first quarter of 
the third century A.D. loosened the bonds which had restrained the 
disruptive forces there which resulted not only in internecine wars but 
also in the expeditions of adventurous clans to seek their fortunes 
elsewhere. We may not be wrong if we connect one such clan 
with the Kalabhra tribe which invaded Pandinad by the middle of 
the third century AD. (250) and overthrew the Pandiya rule. But 
there is no evidence to admit this hypothesis. Later on we shall be 
able to show that the Kalabhras of Madurai were merely one branch 
of a clan which started on a predatory march from the Sravanabel- 
gola area simultaneously into several parts of Tamilnad. 


THE KALABHRAS AND THE GANGAS 


The Gangas were known to the early Tamil writers. Ahananuru 
mentions Gangan' ; Sileppadhikaram mentions Gangar along with the 
rulers of six other areas whom Senkuttuvan engaged in battle.? 
Since the Pandiya inscription mentions only the Kalabhras as the 
rulers at Madurai, and not the Gangas as the invaders or the rulers, 
the inference is that the two were different. The Gangas are known 
in the period; the composer’of the grant mentions the Ganga raja in 
line 79. Hence it is definite that the Kalabhras were definitely cons- 
trued to be different from the Gangas. 


The Gangas ruled over the territory mentioned in Tamil con- 
temporary literature as Erumainadu (erumai-buffalo)*. The land is the 
modern Mysore State. Erumai in Tamil is Mahisham in Sanskrit and 
shows that what was just across the border from Tamil nad and was 
designated as the Erumai nadu by the Tamil people, came gradually 
to be called the Makisha nadu — Mysore (capital city). 


1. Verse 44 mentions the Ganga as a chief of great might along with several] 
others, all of whom the Chola chief Perum -poot-Chenni defeated, 


2. Silappadikaram Katchikkadai hnes 156-8. 


3. It is not known how this land had come to be known asthe Erumainadu. 
Probably some people of the place at the time were black (and perhaps also 


short) and stout like the buffalo and so their laad might have been called the 
Erumai nada. 
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Erumainadu was outside the Tamilnadu proper; it is not men- 
tioned as one of the twelve lands where Tamil was spoken’. The rulers 
of the Erumai nadu were even called Erumai.* Kudanadu is one of 
the areas of Sen Tamil nadu and it forms part of modern Mysore 
(Karnataka). Some times the ruler of Erumainadu had captured 
Kudanadu and so an Afhananuru verse calls Kuda nadu as the land of 
one Erumai.® 


The ruler of Erumainadu was always at loggerheads with the 
Pandiya in the opening years of the Christian era. We find that the 
Erumaiyuran was one of the foes whom Nedumcheliyan vanquished 
in the Talaiyalanganam battle.‘ However we should remember that 
the land Erumainadu gets a royal dynastic rule only from Konkani 
varman I (c. 340-400 A.D.).° It is clear therefore that there was no 
Ganga rule at the time of the Kalabhra invasion of the Pandiya 
country in about 250 A.D. From the middle of the next century 
the Erumainadu ruled by the Gangas comes to be known as 
Gangavadi, and as Gangapadi in the Chola inscriptions from the 
Tenth century onwards. 


There are besides two references to Erumai in Sangham literature. 
One is that it is the name of a poet Erumai Veliyanar who has sung 
two verses in°Purananuru (273 and 303) and one in Akananuru (73); his 
son is Kadalanar, author of one verse in Ahananuru (verse 72). Erumai- 
veli might have been a tract or piece of land (probably in Madurai 
itself) and somehow the poet seems to have been known by that 
name; he might have belonged to that region. The second is a puram 
theme, known as erumat maram,® a hero taking a firm ar and bi bold stand 
in the battle field {against very heavy odds, like an “unyielding 
buffalo, even after his own army had retreated and fled. 


1, Vide the verse beginning Tenpandi enumerating the ten areas. 

2. Vide Akananuru 115 where the chief is called Erumai, 

3, Ibid. Sometimes Erumai nadu had been captured by the Vaduhar and it is 
shown as belonging to them. This is explained later. 

4. Vide Ahananuru 36 lines 15-20. 

5, Vide M. V, Krishna Rao, The Gangas of Talked, 1936, 


6. The theme is metioned not in Tolkappiyam, but in the latter Purapporulvenba 
malai; but the commentator has applied the term to some verses in Purananuru 


for explaining them. 
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Another point of interest here is that the Erumaiyuran, enemy of 
Nedumcheliyan, has now become the Ganga in the Sixth century and 
the Velvikkud: grant (line 85) says that Man-ter Maran had a 
sambandham with Ganga raja the king of Kongunad wearing fragrant 
garlands. Sambandham means marriage alliance, as we use the term 
today. These Gangas are the Western Gangas of Talkad (Talaikkad). 
The Velvikkudi grant itself says that the Anatti (the officer who 
defeated the Chalukyas when they tried to prevent the marriage of 
the Ganga’s daughter with the Pandiyan Parantakan Nedumjadaiyan 
who is the donor of the Velvikkudi grant. This indicates that at this 
period of the grant (575 A. D.) there was cordial relationship between 
the Pandiya and the Ganga kings. Again, when the poet drafted 
this grant in this poetic form for inscribing on the copper plate, we 
find he uses the Sanskrit script for the word Ganga as he does 
frequently for many other words. So the word Ganga is well known 
to the poet. Hence since the poet has not used the word Ganga but 
has preferred the word Kalabhra, he is definite that the two are 
different. The Tamil writer would not have bothered to make the 
distinction between one branch of the Gangas and another, and so if 
the invading tribe was really a Ganga tribe, he would have simply 
said Ganga, instead of taking the trouble to put it down elaborately 
as Kalabhra the Kaliarasan. This decides this particular issue 
finally : the Kalabhras are not Gangas nor could they have been the 
forerunners of any branch of the Ganga dynasty. 


There is an attempt to associate the Kalabhras with the Gangas 
in another way. Kalabha means a young elephant. The Gangas 
had the elephant on their banner. Hence Kalabhras had the 
elephant banner, had been known as Kalabhas and then Kalabhras. 
Very ingenious indeed. But no where have we any information 
about the banner of the Kalabhras much less that they had an 
elephant banner. So these are merely fanciful, unscientific 


etymological exercises. 
KALIDEVA AND KALI KULA 
It has been suggested and ably argued that the term kaliarasan 


may refer to the KXalikulam.' Kalikulam as the name of a dynasty is 


1. K.R. Venkataraman, Transactions of the Archaeological Society of South 
India 1956-57, pages 94-100. 
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mentioned in the Kopparam plates of the Chalukya King Pulikesin 
II. Kaliyabda (era) was also prevalent in South India, We find 
the consecration of the colossal statue of Gommatesvara at Sravana 
belgola mentioned in Kali era as 983, which suggests that that era 
commenced by 383 A.D. There was also said to be a Kalideva cult 
prevalent inthe Kannada country and it was prevalent in some 
parts of the Kannada area till the eleventh centurry. They were 
also Jains. All these points have been marshalled together to 
suggest that kaliyarasan in the Velvikkudi grant may after all be 
just a reference to the Kalikula. 


But there is a strong objection to such an assumption of the 
name of a tribe or dynasty of Kali with reference to the Kalabhras. 
Buddha datta refers to the Kalabbha kula; in Pali, the r sound is 
softened and the term Kalabhra can sound only as Kalabbha in 
Pali. Accuta Vikkanta is of the Kalabbha kula, or Kalabhra kula. 
So it is clear that when Kalabhra itself can be the name of a kula, 
there cannot be an additional kula added to the name as Kalikula 
when referring to the Kalabhras of the Velvikkudi grant. And again, 
when we look at the phrase ‘Kalappalar kulam kalaindum’ in the 
Dalavaypuram plates, we have to take it that the term Kalappalar 
or Kalabhrar was itself a kulam; so no addition of a kali kulam can be 
made, Besides the three Pallava copper plates refer to Kalabhra 
along with the Chola, Pandiya, Malava etc. signifying that the 
term Kalabhra is itself the name of a fula, tribe or dynasty just like 
the others. Hence it is clear here that a second dynasty or tribe 
name could not be attached to the name of Kalabhra. Therefore 
the term kaliarasan has now to be taken only in the accepted sense of 
a common noun as cruel, conceited or tyrannical (not wicked or 
brave), and not as a proper noun. 


We shall remember the grant is in verse, or poetic composition, 
written by a competent poet. He would have used the word kali in 
a classical meaning, that of a tyrant, an evil doer, a cruel person ; 
the other senses cannot be applied to kali. 


Besides, the date of the Kali era may not quite fit in. It is 
generally agreed that the Kalabhra rule in Pandinad was for about 
300 years from about 250 A.D. The Kalabhras who invaded the 

4 
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country at this time could not have belonged to the kula which came 
into existence and established an era in its own name from 383 A. D. 


THE KALVAR CLAN 


Some try to derive the word Kalabhra from the Tamil word 
kalva — as kalava — kalavara — kalabara and kalabhra and so they 
go on to say that the Kalabhrar belong to the Kalvar (robber group) 
which is given as a dynastic name with reference to Pulliof Venkatam. 
According to them Kalabhra is a Sanskritized form of the common 
Tamil word kalvar, Kalva is a thief, a robber and it is ordinarily 
steya in Sanskrit. There will be nothing wrong if it is rendered into 
Sanskrit as the Steyakula. This is much more easy and simple than a 
Sanskritization. Since this has not been done, it is evident, that 
Kalabhra could not have been an evolution from the word kalvar. 


Equating Kalabhra with Kalavar and Kalvar, we have heard 
some critic say that the great Vaishnava saint Tirumangai alvar also 
belonged to the Kalabhra clan, ashe frequently calls himself Kaliyan. 
But the meaning of Kaliyan as used by the Alvar isdifferent. Kaliyan 
is given as the term for a military commander in the Divakaram, a 
Tamil lexicon of the 9th century. The Alvar here uses the word in 
the sense of Kalikanri, a suppressor of Kali; in Sanskrit the name is 
frequently given as Kalidhvamsah and Kalivairi, which mean the 
annihilator and the foe of Kali. Because of this term and because 
the legend pictures this Alvar as a highway robber purely in a legen- 
dary manner, probably to enhance the value of the change in him 


into a bhagavata, he cannot be taken to be a Kalabhra. Alvar is very 
much Later in time (8th C. A. D.) 


Many fanciful etymologies are invented for the term in the 
modern day. It is futile to relate a term (now completely forgotten) 
applied to a clan of the 3rd century A. D. and later, in the epigraphi- 
cal records of the 7th century, to the modern etymological theories of 
the 20th century and invent new explanations and affiliation. The 
simplest thing to say is that we do not know, because we do not have 
sufficient evidence. But it is a known fact that the Kalabhras were 
an alien clan and today we are at a loss to know what the name 
represented in the past in the Kannada (or the Prakrita) language. 
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It is interesting to note that the term kalebharam has given rise in 
the modern day to several meanings like confusion, tumult etc. 
Kalabharam in Sanskrit and Tamil means the human body; Saints 
Appar and Sundarar use the term in this sense. The Tamil term 
kalavaram of unknown origin means confusion and tumult. It always 
occurs in the spoken form today as kalabaram to signify commotion 
and tumult. Its phonological identity with Kalabhra, the clan which 
caused considerable confusion and disorder in the Pandinad seventeen 


centuries ago, is very striking. 
PULLI OF VANKATAM 


Pulli of Venkatam has been mentioned in connection with the 
origin of the Kalabhras. He is mentioned in eight verses in the 
Sangham poetry — five by Mamulanar and three by Kalladar. 
Except one verse in Purananuru, all the others are found in Ahananuru 
and all these relate to the palai theme in love poetry. The reference 
to Pulli occurs generally in the lines where the mother of the heroine 
in the verse tries to describe the heat of the desert, through which her 
daughter had eloped with her lover, comparing it with the parched 
aridity of the Venkatam hill ruled by Pulli. 


The following is a summary of the various references : 


Venkatam in the wide region ruled over by Pulli; the tall hill 
Venkatam with bamboo forests of Pulli who fights with his large 
elephants ; like the hill of Venkatam belonging to Pulli; festive and 
prosperous Venkatam of the great giver Pulli, who wears the kazhal 
on his feet and who vanquished the Mazhava country; the forest of 
Pulli hill which is hard to cross; the desert in the land of Pulli which 
is hard to cross; Pullithe great giver, of unfaltering good repute ; 
the good land, with the hill where hang honeycombs, of boastful 


Pulli with many herds of cows.' 


From these references we find that Pulli was ruling over 
Venkatam during the period of the Sangham poetsy, probably some 


1. Vide verse 385 of Purananuru; here the poet Kalladar praises his patron 
Ambarkilan Aruvandai and Pulli is merely mentioned by comparison with 
his Venkatam; Ahananuru verses 83, 209 by Kalladar and verses 61, 259 
311, 393 by Mamulanar, 
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200 years earlier than the Kalabhra raid over Madurai, that he was a 
bounteous patron and was chief of the Kalvar (clan). Kalvar is a 
Tamil word meaning robber, and by no stretch of imagination can 
we say that Pullia chief of the period was celebrated as a robber 
chief. Kalvan means also a black person and perhaps he might 
have been called Kalvarkoman the black chief (like the Black Prince 
of England, Richard I). Some have argued that ‘the word Kalvar in 
the palm leaf could as well have been read as Kalavar (without the 
dot on the Tamil letter la, because the dot is never marked in palm 
leaf); and so they would say that Kalavar is the Tamil form for 
Kalabha, which means an elephant. We find his valour celebrated 
in the verses and also his elephant and so he could have been a 
valiant chief with an elephant force. Kalabha had probably got 
further changed into Kalabhra; the Kalabhras can be just descen- 
dants of this chief of elephants’. 


It is certainly possible that salvar could havebeen kalavar but the 
language of the Sangham poetry would not warrant the use of the 
Sanskrit term Kalabha for the elephant in the Velvikkudi grant. If 
the name was really anything like kalvar or kalavar, naturally the 
Tamil epigraphic composer would not have ignored it in preference 
to an unknown and unfamiliar word Kalabhbra and would not have 
taken pains to put it down in the Sanskrit script as Kalabhra in the 
middle of a Tamil poetic line. 


And lastly, it may not be appropriate to take the Kalabhras to 
the Venkatam region, the region of the Vaduhar in later history in 
the face of two references in Tamil classical] literature to the 
conquerors of Madurai as Karunatar (in Kalladam and in 
Periyapuranam)'. 


It is interesting to note that a copper plate grant of a later day 
mentions one Pulliyur. The Kosakkottai copper plates issued in the 
twelfth year of the reign of Konkanyadhirajar record a grant made 
by the mother of the Pallava king Simhavishnu (575-615) to build a 
Jain temple for the glorification of the Pallava line. The grant is 
inscribed in the old Telugu-Kannada script. It gifts away a place 
called Pulliyur, in the Ganga territory, the temple is built on land 


1. These references are fully discussed later on. 
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donated by the Ganga King. This would indicate the happy 
relations between the Gangas and the Pallavas of the period. A line 
(33) on the reverse of the fourth leaf of the grant says that he who 
appropriates land gifted by himself or by some others will suffer for 
60,000 years in adark hell. It goes to state further the sin and 
punishment that will accrue to such an offender. Viewed in the light 
of such thoughts of sin and merit of a later day, we can realize how 
heinous a crime was the forfeiture by the Kalabhras of the 
Velvikkudi original gift. 


Strangely enough, an Ahananuru verse' calls Pandiya the Tennan 
as the Kalvarperumahan the great kalvar hero. This may be probably 
by virtue of a battle the Pandiya might have fought with the Kalvar 
as Kalvarperumahan. But the verse does not give the name of either 
the Pandiya or the Kalvar chief. It is also doubtful if a crowned 
monarch of the great Pandiya dynasty would take upon himself the 
undignified title of Kalvar perumahan. 


It is admissible in only one light and that is that the king was 
the chief of the raiders (Kalvar) who went out into the enemy terri- 
tory and captured their cattle in the true Vetchi-tinai tradition. 


VADUHAR AND THE KALABHRAS 

Areference to the Vaduhar may not be absolutely necessary 
here, in a discussion of the Kalabhras, but stillas they were 
considered to occupy the area north of Tamilnad proper in the 
past, a few observations may be made. Very ancient books mention 
the Himalayas as the northern boundary of the Tamilnad.*? But 
however in a later day, the area had been restricted and the 
Venkatam hill had been specified as the northern boundary.’ 


The land beyond Venkatam was called ‘the land where the 
language had changed’ and the people there had been called 
Vaduhar.* One line refers to them as the people whose language 


1. Verse 342 of Ahananuru. 

2, Vide Purananuru 6 and 17; Maduraikkanji lines 70-72. 

3. Vide the Sirappup-payiram of Tolkappiyam, of N ‘annul etc. Sikbandi cited by 
Adiyarkkunallar. 

4. Kuruntohai 11, Narrinoi 212, Purananuru 378 and many verses in Ahananuru 
toention the Vaduhar, 
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had not developed.' In later days Vaduhu had been used to denote 
the Telugu people and their country. A further development in the 
concept of Vaduhu was to designate some musical modes as vaduhu.? 
Silappadhikaram would say that vaduhu was one of the three types of 
dances desi (native), vaduku (from that country) and simhalam (from 
the Sinhalese country, modern Sri Lanka),* Adiyarkku-nallar the 
commentator (12th century) of Silappadhikaram says that in his day 
the languages in the north were all undeveloped languages.* It had 
not been suggested that the Kalabhrar had anything to do with the 
Vaduhar and so we need not concern ourselves with them any 
further. However one more reference to the Vaduhar may be noted, 
where the Erumainadu is said to belong to the Vaduhar chief.’ But 
this might have been probably due to an imperfect knowledge of the 
land beyond the northern borders. 


It had been the babit among the poets of the period to make a 
confusion of the two terms Vaduhu and Karnataka as we find in the 
words of even Sekkilar as Vaduhak-karunada vendan. Hence in view 
of what has been explained already, we may take it the 
Vaduhar do not come into the picture at all and that the Erumai 
nadu mentioned by many is part of the Karunataka nadu. 


Two hills mark the place Sravana Belgola in the Karnataka 
state They are known as the Dodda betta the larger hill and the 
Chikka betta the smaller hill. The Chikka betta is also known as 
Chandra giri, in memory of Emperor Chandragupta maurya. There is 
a Kannada tradition that the Jaina acharya Bhadrabahu who was at 
Ujjaini foresaw a famine of twelve years there and, not willing to 
get affected by it, he moved south and came to this area, with his 
disciples. Chandra gupta maurya, the father of Emperor Asoka, 
opted for Jainism at the end of his reign, became a disciple of Bhadra 
bahu and, abdicating his throne in favour of his son Asoka, followed 


Ahananurn 107. 


2. Vide Pingala nighantu which mentions Vaduhu as a secondary melody type of 
the maruda yal and also as the Indalap-pann. 


3. Verse 342 of Ahananuru. 
4, Silappadhikaram, chapter 8 lines 1-3 commentary. 
Ahananuru 253. 
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his master to the south as a sannyasi on foot. After the passing away 
of Bhadrabahu, Chandra gupta also stayed on here ina cave doing 
penance and gave up his life by 298 B. C. by performing sallekhana 
in the true Jain fashion. These stories have been recorded in later 
Kannada writing. 


Historians have remarked that since nothing is recorded about 
the end of Chandra gupta, this story, legend though it be, may be 
accepted. Thus we may see that the Sravana Belgola area was an 
important centre in the South for Jainism from the early period, 
even long before the Christian era. It may also be remembered in a 
general way that the Asokan edicts are found upto the Kannada 
country but nowhere in the Tamil country. 


Sravana Belgola (in Tamil, the Jain white tank, sravana—samana, 
bel—vellai, gola—kulam) is the place between the two hills mentioned 
and is about 60 miles north of Mysore. It is world famous by the 
statue of Gommatesvara created there in a single piece of stone 
reaching toa height of 57 feet from the ground level. The statue is 
naturally the most imposing sight, second perhaps only to the statues 
of Rameses in Egypt. It was caused to be constructed by Chamunda- 
raya the minister of the Gangas in 983 A.D. Many sub-temples 
were constructed around the site by 1116. There are about 500 
Kannada inscriptions in the area, many of which are ancient. By 
association with Bhadrabathu and Chandra gupta, the place had 
grown to be the most important centre for Jainism in the South. 
Literary history tells us that the period was one of peace in Tamilnad 
so far as incursions form outisders were concerned. There were 
always internecine quarrels among the three dynasties of crowned 
monarchs here. the Seras, the Pandiyas and the Cholas, but the 
religion and literature at Madurai had a peaceful atmosphere. 
Possibly there were peaceful migrations from the Sravana Belgola 
area into the South, Pandinad, by the Jain monks and if the rockbeds 
around Madurai are really Jain, they will be explained by these 
migrations. The hospitable Tamil people would certainly have 
helped these migrators from a foreign linguistic area in the monk’s 
robe to stay at peace and work up their sallekhana. As is evident 
from the literature of the period, they had no religious or social 
influence in the Tamil country, particularly the Pandiya country then. 
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Now coming to the Sravana belgola hills, we find that in the 
old Kannada inscriptions, the Chikka hill is designated as Kalavappu 
(Kalvappu) and Kalabappu in Kannada. It has been fully discussed 
by R. Narasimhachar, editor of the Epigraphia Carnatica Volume II 
(1923) which is wholly devoted to Sravana belgola. We find that the 
place had been considered as a holy place celebrated by the Jains of 
the area and around. Many other monks are also said to have 
attained samadhi there. The place had thus been one of great 
antiquity and veneration which had been a centre for propagation 
and for the distribution of Jain monks over the southern regions in 
later years. 


The tribes of marauders or invaders into the three areas of Tamil- 
nad beginning from the south, Madurai in Pandinad, Kaverippattinam 
in Cholanad and Kanchi in Tondainad, all on the banks of rivers, by 
about the middle of the 3rd century A. D. have all been called the 
Kalabhras and all of them belonged to a region other than Tamilnad, 
whose language was not Tamil, and whose religion was not the vaidika 
religion. Their place of origin can easily be seen to be the west in 
the period. It is quite likely that they would have been known in 
the areas they invaded by the known place of their origin and it is not 
likely that any dynastic name could have been attached to them 
because of the simple fact that they did not belong to any dynasty; 
they would have been known only by the tract from which they 
hailed. These people would have been called Kalabhras, from 
Kalabappu. The Tamil people of Madurai would have scant 
knowledge of the Sravana belgola area. Naturally the name 
Kalabappu would have been corrupted into some Tamilized form. 
(In the modern day we would normally refer to them as Kala- 
bappuran, then Kalabhuran and lastly Kalabhran). When 
the Meykkirtti was composed and inscribed at Madurai in the 
Velvikkudi grant, they would have felt the name should be spelt 
correctly, and not finding any Tamil equivalent, would have given 
them a Sanskrit sounding name as the Kalabhran. We do not know 
how they were called at the time of the invasion in 250 A. D. nor at 
the time of Kadumkon’s overthrowal by 575 A. D. We have only 
the form adopted by the officers in 768 A. D. when the grant was 
made again by Parantaka Nedunjadaiyan. It is therefore quite 
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appropriate to consider the term as allied to Kalabappu and the 
invaders themselves as @ tribe originating from the Sravana belgola 
area, in preference to any other view. In the absence of definite 
recorded evidence, all other views are no doubt conjecture. The 
above view may be seen to be the most appropriate. 


An old inscription from Halmidi in Belur district of Karnataka, 
quite close to the Sravana belgola area, mentions a local tribe whom 
it calls Kalabhora. Here the Kadamba king Kakustha (about 
425 - 450 A.D.) is said to be the foe of the Kalabhoras (Srimat Ka- 
damba parityaga sampannan Kalabhorana ari).' During this period 
we know the Kalabhras had been successfully entrenched at Madurai 
and also in Cholanad and in Kanchi. Kalabhra, Kalabha kula (in 
Pali) at Cholanad and this Kalabhora are all phonologically similar 
terms which simply signify the proliforatirn of a single tribe in several 
areas through its various branches; this particular only helps us to 
identify the different branches as one in origin. We meet with the 
term Kalabhra in several references, but not this form Kalabhora. 
Besides, this form in the Kannada area helps us to identify them as a 
tribe outside the Tamil linguistic areas, definitely as a tribe from 
the Kannada area whose language could have been the Prakrit (or 
Pali). The Sravana belgola area was an outlying area so far as 
the centre of Tamil wasconcerned. Its language could have been 
some early form of Tamil, since all the areas were classed as the 
Dravida area in the period of the Sangham poetry. We have de- 
finite recorded evidence in the shape of epigraphic records from 
Halmidi from about 500 A.D. forthe Kannada language. It is said 
that Kannada was taking shape as a separate language even from the 
first century A. D. It might have been just then emerging from Tamil 
with Sanskrit influence through Prakrit and Pali. The Kalabhras 
who marched on Madurai had as their spoken, tongue this new emer- 
ging language along with some Prakrit, while for their administrative 
and religious purposes they would have used some kind of Prakrit or 
Pali, with Sanskrit, both of which were developed languages when 
compared with the new emerging Kannada of the period. This view 
seems quite sustainable in the absence of any evidence of Kannada 


1. K.R. Venkataraman, A note on the Kalabhras, Transactions of the Archaeo- 
logical Society, 1956-57 page 96. 
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then, which of course became the acknowledged language of the area 
in the later centuries. 


WERE THEY TAMILS? 


One writer adduces many fanciful arguments to show that the 
Kalabhras were indeed Tamils of the day'. But the pains the scribe 
of a later periods takes to inscribe the name in the Sanskrit letters as 
Kalabhra in the middle of a line of Tamil verse definitely clinches the 
issue, namely that the name was unfamiliar and unwritable in the 
Tamil letters. He does not even try to write it as Kalappirar 
(Tamilized form) ; he probably thought it not proper at the time to 
write a foreigner’s name in the Tamil script. Note also that he 
writes Ganga in Sanskrit. All these prove that the Kalabhras were 
foreigners. What was their language? Most likely it was Sanskrit for 
writing, and Prakrit and Kannada for ordinary speech.? If it was 
the Prakrit, the name would certainly have been adapted into the 
Prakrita form as Kalabha, omitting the r sound as we find in the 
Pali writing of Buddha datta in the fifth century. 


The same writer has said that the Kalabhra period in the history 
of Tamilnad was a golden period for the Jains.» The statement may 
not be quite appropriate so far as the literature is concerned, because 
no valuable works were written by the Jains during this period. 
History tells us that the Jains produced some of their best works, 
their greatest contribution to the Tamil language and literature, in 
the age of the Imperial Cholas. The Epics Cintamani and Culamani, 
the grammatical works Yapparumkalam and Karikai with their valua- 
ble commentaries, Nannul and Nambi Ahapporul may be cited as ins- 
tances. But it is a fact that that period, the Kalabhra period, was 
one of the worst periods in the culture of the Tamilnad, even like the 
seizure of Madurai by Malik Kaffur in the first quarter of the 14th 
century, and like the destruction of the Vijayanagar in the next cen- 
tury by the Muhammedan forces. It is a distortion of facts to say 
that the thriving of a small group of aggressors on the suppression of 
the whole country was golden age for anybody. 


1. K. P, Aravanan, Jain Contribution to Tamil Grammar 1974, page 61. 
2, Vide Sambandhar Devaram 3-39-2, 
3. Jain Contribution to Tamil Grammar 1974, page 69. 
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No ruler had ruled any country without leaving an important 
imprint of his personality and culture on the land. The Kalabhras 
as foreigners had left nothing in the land except their own rule of 
suppression of the culture of the land. No Tamil ruler was ever out 
to suppress any aspect of the Tamil culture. 


Besides, although we find the Kalabhras ruling over the Pandinad 
for a long period of more than three hundred years, we do not see it 
as a dynastic rule. Apparently it seems to have been just a story of 
subjugation of a land and its people, its arts, its culture, language 
and religion by an alien tribe. It was just a holding of the land 
against the will of its people, a story of repression. The poets of the 
period have not made a single reference to the tribe or to any of its 
leaders. In contrast, we may note the eulogy paid on Accuta 
Vikkanta in Cholanad in the same period, because evidently of his 
tolerant and benevolent rule. Similar also is the case of the Muttarai- 
yar. Though the Muttaraiyar had been a section of probably not 
the Kalabhras but their adherents in the early period, they had not 
been liquidated on the reassertion of supremacy by the Pandiyas. 
They seem to have moved out into the Chola country where they had 
carved out a substantial slice of the territory and ruled over it well, 
for one or two centuries till the middle of the nineth century. They 
seem to have merged with the people and shed their separate charac- 
teristics. ‘They had also helped the native sculptural and architectu- 
ral talent of the people by constructing temples like the Sendalai Siva 
temple and the Tirumayam Vishnu temple. No wonder we have 
some verses in their praise by good poets of their court in inscriptional 


records,' though not in the literature proper. 


The Kalabhras did not come of any royal house. In that distant 
past, only royalty had any personality. We find the personality of 
royalty stamped on all literature, religious institutions and so on. 
Thus the Kalabhra clan, devoid of any royalty, had nothing positive 
to offer to posterity except their negative rule of suppression of 
language and culture. They had of course propagated their religion 
to the extent that at some periods the royal house of Pandinad itself 
was Jain later on (as in Pallavanad where also the royal Pallava house 


L. Vide Peruntohat verses 1012-1020; also verse 1029 
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was also Jain for some time). But this was only short lived, as the 
crusade of Tiru Jnanasambandhar in the seventh century re-instated 
Saivism on its own legitimate pedestal after which both Saivism and by 
its supreme policy of tolerance Vaishnavism also grew in strength 
and spiritual depth. St. Appar did the same thing in regard to the 
royal Pallava house in Tondainad, but he did not follow the 
aggressive path of the young saint Jnanasambandha but followed the 
path of effecting a change of heart through his own sacrifices. 


CONCLUSION 


So we have now some idea of the origin and nature of the 
Kalabhras and the area they hailed from. They were not a remnant 
of the Satavahana power which proliferated over the entire Tamilnad. 
They had nothing to do with the Gangas nor with any Kalikula. 
‘They were not descended from Pulli and they were not Vaduhar. 
Their place of origin was not Venkatam or the Erumainadu in parti- 
cular, but only the area around Sravana belgola, the originating 
centre of Southern Jainism after Bhadrabahu and the legendary 
Chandragupta. They were not a royal dynasty but only a predatory 
tribe, using Prakrit-Kannada, which launched successfully a three 
pronged attack on the entire Tamilnad front ‘on Madurai, on Puhar 
and on Kanchi. They were not of course Tamils. So far as Pandinad 
is concerned, the Kalabhras did not bring about the extinction of the 
Pandiyas. They drove them away from Madurai. This is clear from 
the wording of the Velvikkudi grant (line 41), which says ‘Pandya- 
dhirajan velippattu’, the raja (who was in exile till then) now appeared 
to resume the sovereignty. 


The Kalabhras did not occupy the entire terrain formerly ruled 
by the Sera, Chola and the Pandiyas, The Pandiyas were dislodged 
from their rulership at Madurai and the Cholas were dislodged from 
their overlordship at Kaverippattinam (Puhar), They had been 
having small territories under them and successive generations of 
the Cholas and the Pandiyas were waiting their time for reasserting 
themselves as overlords in their territories at their own ancient 
headquarters. The Pandiyas had been able to assert themselves and 
vanquish the Kalabhras at Madurai by the end the 6th century, 
while in the other places the Cholas were able to come into power 
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only at a later stage, middle of the 9th century; here again the 
Kalabhras had disappeared and a new clan known to history as 
Muttaraiyar were having sway over some parts of the Cholanad. 


THE MUTTARAIYAR 


We may make a passing reference to the Muttaraiyar here in the 
context of the Kalabhras and their rule in Madurai. Sendalai 
inscriptions tell us definitely that the Muttaraiyar were a clan of 
petty chiefs, who were some kind of feudatories under the Pallavas. 
They were ruling over part of the land around Tanjavur with their 
headquarters at Sendalai and Vallam. Their titles such as mar- 
pidugu, videl-vidugu and pahap-pidugu etc. which are Pallava titles, 
show their Pallava affiliation. Their records date from the first half 
of the eighth century. They had been playing a clever political 
game of convenience and probably their later allegiance to the 
Pandiyas resulted in their total overthrowal by Vijayalaya chola by 
846 A.D. when he wrested Tanjavur, Vallam etc. from the 
Muttaraiyar. Vijayalaya was at the time a feudatory under the 
Pallavas, staying at Palaiyarai, one of the ancient Chola capitals. 
He was obviously waiting for a favourable opportunity to hoist the 
Chola standard and this occasion of his success over the Muttaraiyar 
entrenched him strongly at Tanjavur, though yet a vassal under the 
Pallavas. It was left to his son Aditya to raise his independent 
banner by about 880 A.D. (battle of Tirup-Purambiyam). The occu- 
pation of Tanjavur by Vijayalaya was a red letter day in the history 
of Tamilnad and of South Iidia; it evolved a new dynasty of Imperial 
Cholas which lasted for well over four centuries till 1279. 


This gives us no doubt particulars about the passing out of the 
Muttaraiyar as a separate force in the political history of the area 
but we do not know anything about their origin. The name itself has 
baffled scholars. Some would take it as mut-taraiyar, those who had 
the three lands, Sera, Chola and Pandiya under them. This does 
not appear to be plausible. By the time we come to hear of 
Muttaraiyar in Tamilnad history, Seranad had isolated itself and 
Pandinad and Cholanad were being ruled by separate dynasties and 
at no period of time (except in the later Imperial Chola period) can 
any one ruler be said to hold sway over all the three areas. 
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The Muttaraiyar are met with in inscriptions from the eighth 
century and they are not heard of after the nineth. Hence also this 


meaning cannot fit. 


Another writer! says that the term is Muttu-arasar, the princes 
of pearls; they were engaged in pearl fisheries and they were minavar 
(sembadavar) or fishermen. As evidence, he remarks that they had 
the fish on their banner. (The fish as is well known was the banner 
of the Pandiyas.) Even this seems to be a wild guess, as nowhere have 
we so far heard that the fishermen were ruling over any part of the 
land. No one has so far come forward with the explanation that the 
Muttaraiyar were so called because they were the wearers of the 
muttarat which was an ancient piece of jewel, a waist band made of 
pearls.” The wearer of muttarai is naturally a mutiaraiyar. Ignoring 
these explanations we have to confess that the term is obscure at this 
stage. 


Leaving alone these conjectures, we may now examine some 
facts. Some of the hero stones newly discovered in North Arcot 
district and other places seem to throw considerable light on the 
Muttaraiyar. One refers to Vanako-muttaraisan who defeated and 
killed his uncle Pon-mantanar. From an examination of other 
similar hero-stones, some information has been brought to light 
regarding several Muttaraiyar? who had been chiefs in various areas 
from the days of Pallava Narasimha Varma I (630-669) to the days 
of Nandivarma IT (710-715) early eighth century A.D. Sendalai 
inscriptions’ had given us some details regarding Perumpidugu 
Muttaraiyan I, Kuvavan Maran, Maran Paramesvaran and 
Perumpiduku Muttaraiyan II Svaran Maran. Fresh evidence has 
now been gathered to show that there were about five chiefs 
beginning from Pon-Mandan, who were the ancestors of Suvaran 
Maran. The full list of eight covers the period Narasimha varman I 
to Nandivarman II. 


The affinity of the Muttaraiyar to the Kalabhrar may also be 
established by a lingustic evidence. The names of some of the 


1, N Kasinathan, Muttaraiyar, 1976 page 24-25 

2. Vide Silappadhtkaram, Chapter 6 line 87; another name for multarai is given as 
virisihai. 

3. Vide N. Kasinathan, Muttaraiyar, 1976. 
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Muttaraiyar who were chiefs are as shown below: Kuvavan (5), 
Kuvavan Maran (6), Kuvavan Sattan (7), Suvaran Maran (8)’. 
These names make us ponder. There was no word or name in the 
Tamil language in the past corresponding to the term Kuvavan. It is 
a foreign word. Hence it stands to reason that the owner of the 
name was definitely of foreign descent. This confirms the view that 
these chiefs were of a foreign descent and in the context, might have 
been of Kalabhra extraction. 


Then the word Suvaran. This is also a very unusual term. 
Nine verses are found in Sendalai celebrating the battles and victory 
of Suvaran Maran at Alundur, Manalur, Kodumbalur, Kandalur, 
Konadu etc. These words occur in the epigraphs of Suvaran 
Maran. There is also another verse celebrating Suvaran Mapputan 
cited in the commentaries of Tolkapbiyam, Yapparumkalam etc.? The 
name Suvaran was an enigma to most scholars at the time and it did 
not make any sense. So it was read from the palm leaf manuscripts 
variously as Suvarna-mapputan (suvarna is gold, and Putan is 
Bhutan, a familiar proper name of the period), Suvana-mapputan 
(suvanam means a dog) and so on. These are only pointed out to 
indicate that this is also not a familiar name. Now of course it is 
known that Suvaranis a contraction for Paramesuvaran. (Mapputan’s 
father was Paramesvaran). The confusion arose because 
Paramesvaran is never shortened by the Tamils as Suvaran; and so he 
who contracts Paramesvaran as Suvaran was certainly not a 


Tamilian. 


Thus on the strength of the two non-Tamil names, Kuvavan and 
Suvaran, it is definite that these Muttaraiyar were not Tamils but 
foreigners (that is coming from areas outside Tamil nad) and history 
tells us that the only foreigners of any importance in the earlier period 


were the Kalabhras. 


Another point may also be emphasized here. Many of the 
Muttaraiyar mentioned call themselves Maran. Maran is one of the 
names of the Pandiya dynasty. It had been usual in the 
past for the victor to assume the title of the vanquished. So when 


a 
1. Ibid. page 33, numbers in the geneological table. 


2. Vide note 1 on page 34, 
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the Pandiyas were overthrown by the Kalabhras, the Muttaraiyar 
as probably a branch of the Kalabhrar, took on the title Maran for 
themselves. 


Although we are able to solve the problem of the Muttaraiyar in 
this manner, accommodating all available facts, there is one difficulty. 
We have said that Waladiyar, one of the 18 kilk-kanakku poems, next 
in importance and popularity only to T truk-kural, was written probably 
by 450 A. D., prior to the establishment of the Vajranandi Sangham 
at Madurai in 470 A.D. This book refers to Muttaraiyar as Peru-Mu- 
ttaraiyar (the great) in two of its verses, The verses are: 


“The base will eat the curry and rice gladly given by 
the peru (great) Muttaraiyar. But to those who earnestly 
toil, even mere water will taste like nectar although they 
might not have known the name of curry’’. 


‘Tt is only they that are construed as poor who, 
though rich among all the people of the world, do not give 
alms. But they are Peru-Muttaraiyar who, though 
impoverished, do not beg of the rich” ‘. 


This was when scholars considered the poem WNaladi to have 
been written by the eighth century, because the (peru) Muttaraiyar 
are mentioned here and the existence of the Muttaraiyar at a period 
earlier than that was not known through inscriptional evidence. 
Now we have references to them in the early seventh century. 
But from purely literary considerations however, we have remarked 
that the book can be taken to 450 A. D., earlier than the Vajranandi 
sangham. The verses would mean that the Muttaraiyar were 
there even by the middle of the fifth century, although we have no 
inscriptional evidence foritnow. Waladi bas been said to be compo- 
sed by many poets, the tradition being that there were 8000 Jain 
monks who were leaving the Pandiya, that each composed one verse 
and left it behind in order to console him as he was not willing to 
allow them to go and that only 400 of such verses remained later to 
be collected as Naladi, a poem of four-line venba verses. Now the 
occurrence of the term Muttaraiyar in the book of the middle of the 
fifth century admits of three explanations. 


1, Verses 200 and 296 of Neladiyar. 
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One, as said above, Naladi being a compilation, a book of collec- 
ted verses, it is possible that the original did not contain exactly 400 
verses; these two verses might have been written in the seventh cen- 
tury or so and added on later at the time of the arrangement of the 
verses in the 13th century by Padumanar. But tradition cannot ac- 
cept this, as it is considered that the collection was made earlier, only 
once and that no addition was made to it. 


A second explanation is that the term Mauttaraiyar in the verses 
is not a proper noun but only acommon noun. It means only prin- 
cely people decked with pearls. The first verse refers to eating the 
food given by the Muttaraiyar, in an uncomplimentary manner. 
The second verse is more clear in mentioning the term asa common 
noun. This reasoning appears to be sound no doubt, but again the 
question arises why the author coins such an unusual word as 
this. We do not come across this word anywhere else in all literature. 
And so, even if it be used as a common noun here, it may be because 
there were some people known really as Muttaraiyar, and the verses 
merely allude to those people. 


The third point is relevant here. The absence of any reference 
to Muttaraiyar in inscriptions earlier than the seventh century does 
not mean that they did not exist then. The Muttaraiyar as a branch 
or section of the Kalabhras might have existed even from the days 
of the Kalabhra raid on Madurai. Inscriptions of the early period 
are few and the negative evidence does not prove the non-existence 
of the Muttaraiyar in the fifth century. 


All points considered, we have to conclude that the Muttaraiyar 
existed by the middle of the fifth century and that the term occurring 
in the two verses is not a definite mention of the chiefs but may pro- 
bably be only an allusion to them. 


It may be interesting to know how the term was interpreted in 
the period, earlier than epigraphic knowledge became available. 
One commentary‘ says: ‘There was probably a person by name 
Murttaraiyar who was freely giving food and idlers were feeding upon 
it. There is also a legend that peru-Muttaraiyar ruled from Mutta- 


lL. Published by Pushparatha chetti, Kalaratnakaram Press in 1904. 
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rasanallur near Sri Rangam. The term can also be interpreted as 
the three monarchs Sera, Chola and Pandiya or as the Pandiya 
the Lord of the great pearls’. 


In conclusion, we may say that the Muttaraiyar were there un- 
der the Kalabhras, as part of their tribe even from the time of their 
invasion of the Pandinad and that later when the Kalabhras them- 
selves disappeared from history, these people lived in some areas round 
Tanjavur and Vallam throwing in their lot with the Pallavas and the 
Pandiyas whoever had the upper hand, until finally they were comp- 
letely liquidated as a political force by Vijayalaya chola. 


The term Muttarasar seems to have been adopted asa sub-title 
by some Ganga kings of a later day. The Ganga king Sri Purusha 
(726 to 788 A. D.) calls himself Konkani muttarasa’. This gives 
rise to interesting speculations. Probably the Muttarasara (Mut- 
taraiyar in Tamil) were probably Konkanis. 


The Ganga King assumes the title Konkani muttarasa apparently 
because he had vanquished the Muttarasar. From this statement we 
can draw several conclusions. The Muttaraiyar were probably a 
a section ofthe Kalabhras, They were naturally different from the 
Gangas. But this should negative the theory that the Muttaraiyar 
had anything to do with a fight with the three monarchs Sera, Chola 
and Pandiya and that they defeated them. Besides, this would sup- 
port the theory or supposition that the Muttaraiyar were also Jains, 
Probably they were converted at the time of Jnanasambandha’s 
visit to Madurai, as we find later Muttaraiyar to have built temples 
for Siva and for Vishnu and to have followed the vaidika religion. 


I, Vide M. V. Krishna Rao, The Gangas of Talakad 1936, page89. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THE KALABHRAS 


We do not have any direct evidence bearing on the language of 
the Kalabhras. ‘Their language was certainly not Tamil. We learn 
that Satakarni who ruled the land bordering on the Tamilnad of 
the 2nd century A D. had issued coins in the bilingual form, where 
pakata or prakrita was given on one face and Tamil words were given 
on the other side. We can take it that persons or tribes hailing from 
outside the Tamilnad had been using some form of prakrit. So we 
may conclude that the Kalabhras were using some kind of prakrit in 
their transactions. This prakrit might have been the Ardha maga- 
dhi,' with probably a smattering of Vadugu and Kannada also. As 
the Kalabhras hailed from the Sravana Belgola area, we have no 
difficulty in considering their regional language to be Kannada. 

“ But the Kannada of the period was not a developed language. 
Hence it may be more appropriate to say that the language of the 
raiders as well as the educated and the cultured among them was 
some kind of prakrit. It may also be of interest to note here that 
the poet Jayamkondar (1105 A.D.) calling upon the Karunataka 
damsels to come out and open their doors to the victorious heroes 
returning from the Kalinga battle, addresses them’: ‘O damsels of 
Karunataka who lisp a few words from the Vadugu and more from 
Tamil, rise up and unlock the doors’. Probably a section of the 


1. It is interesting to note here a verse quoted in the Yapparunkalam 
commentary (a manual on poetics and prosody written by a Jain in the I 1th 
century); it says that Magadam (as Ardha mogadhi) was the language of Maha- 
vira. A line in Tirukkalambakam (a Jain work of the 15th century, verse 109) 
calls this language as the one common language for all the eighteen languages, 
We may assume from this that it was the practice for any language outside 
the Tamilnad, on the borders of the Tamil speaking areas, to be called as 
prakrit or pakata. 


2. Kalingattupparant: verse 22, Rajam Edition 1960. 
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Kalabhras knew Pali and most of them had of course a good know- 
ledge of Sanskrit. 


Speaking about the Jains of Madurai by about 650 A.D., Saint 
Tirujnanasambandhar says that many were the languages used by 
people of the world for worshipping the Lord but the Jains deceitfully 
used all of them, that they speak the pakata (prekrit) loudly; that 
their leaders go about like beasts without learning the essence of the 
Sanskrit and the Tamil languages.’ St. Appar says in his song 
on Palaiyarai-Vadatali, where he caused the Siva temple closed by 
the Jains to be re-opened by the king, that the Jains did not study 
the Tamil language and did not dedicate their lives to God* This 
will be understandable, because the Kalabhras came from a different 
land, a different religion and culture, and a different language, and 
so they did not care to learn the language of the land which they 
conquered. This can easily be understood from contemporary 
modern history. We have known our British overlords of the recent 
past imposing their language on all walks of life including education 
and administration. Even their churches used the English language 
and the Latin language for their rituals in the Tamilnad till a few 
years back. Such is naturally the linguistic bigotry of the 
conquerors. No wonder Appar has scolded them in this manner in 
the next century (7th). 


Besides, -he says in the same song that they spoke through the 
nose. This naturally has reference to the frekrit which had softened 
all harsh sound and made profuse use of the nasals, We may also 
remernber the ridicule which St. Sundarar, a generation after 
Appar, heaps on them, imitating their nasal sounds, in a song.* All 
these would go to show that those in power, the Kalabhras, did not 
set great score by the local or regional language but stuck to their 
own language. The converts to Jainism and the domiciled Jains 
probably after a few generations had of course no difficulty in 
speaking and using the Tamil language. 


1, Sambandhar Devaram Book 3. 39. 2, 
2, Appar Devaram Book 5. 58. 9. 
3. Sundarar Devaram Book 7. 39.9. 
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The establishment of the Dravida sangha at Madurai by 
Vajranandi also supports this view. The Sangha was not called a 
Tamil sangha, but was called a Dravida sangha; dravida was thena 
word which had not entered the Tamil vocabulary either then or 
even till a much later date. Digambara darsana saram was the book 
published by Vajranandi in the sangham. Except for this we have 
no record in any form of the existence of the Jain sangham or its 
achievements in the fields of religion or language. 


THE SHADOW OF THE KALABHRA RULE 


The shadow cast by the Kalabhras had indeed been long. St. 
Manikkavacakar who lived in the days of the Pandiyan Varaguna II 
(862-880) was, according to the legends about him, a minister of the 
Pandiya. In his soul-melting Tiruvacakam, we find one decad of ten 
verses with the title Arut-pattu. This has the refrain ‘athenduve enru 
arulaye’ in each of the verses. The concluding lines in all the verses 
are: ‘My Lord, when I fondly call you, who do you not deign to 
reply to me, what is the matter ?"' What is the matter is represented in 
the text by the term, athendu. This is not a Tamil term; it appears to 
be Kannada. It has been puzzling all scholars and annotators. The 
term is acompound made up of two words adu-that, and endu-what. 
Endu is not Tamil; in the Kannada language it means, what. How 
does it happen that the Kannada word is used by St. Manikka- 
vacakar? Trying to explain this, some writers have even taken 
Manikkavacakar to modern Bellary saying that he came from that 
area or that his guru came from that area, and so, because he is 
familiar with the Kannada language of that area, he uses this 
word here. This is not the right interpretation. The Kalabhras were 
Kannada speaking people and during their sway over Madurai, 
naturally many of their terms had been used in the administration. 
Even after the land had been rescued from them, remnants of their 
rule in the form of terms and customs would have stayed on in the 
administration, if notin the popular use. A remembrance of the 
many English terms and the very many Urdu terms which still linger 
in the administration and threaten to linger for ever in our country 


1. Vide Tiruvacakam chapter 29. 
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joday may make this clear. Manikkavacakar in the name of 
Tennavan Brahma rayan was the minister of the Pandiya. Naturally 
many of the residuary Kannada terms in the administration would 
have been familiar to him, although they might not have been familiar 
to the ordinary people. So unconsciously this term endu, one such, 
could have crept into his Tamil vocabulary. Quite naturally and very 
simply, he asks adendu. The passing of three hundred years from the 
fall of the Kalabhras to the days of Manikkavacakar does not make 
a difference in the language of a person who was the administrative 
head, 


THE RELIGION OF THE KALABHRAS 


The Kalabhras who seized power in Madurai by the middle of 
the third century were Jains. Coming as they did from the area 
around Sravana Belgola, they were a deeply religious clan which was 
intent upon suppressing whatever was alien to their cult. The group 
that went into Cholanad and seized power and was ruling from 
Kaverippattinam was a Buddhist clan and we find that it was not so 
very bigoted and intolerant as the clan that invaded Madurai. We 
have relics of Jainism in pre-Kalabhra days in Pandinad no doubt. 
But all of them relate to Jain monks who led a retired life of self- 
negation and self-mortification. They even comraanded the respect of 
the people by their personal conduct and austerities But the Jains in 
power were not the same. The culture and the might of the Pandiyas 
were founded on their religion. So naturally the first work of the 
invader was to undermine and suppress the established religion of the 
land. The lines from Kalladam, a poem which was earlier than 
Sekkilar’s Periyapuranam, bears evidence to this fact. ‘“‘The Karunata 
king who captured Madurai with his four-fold army drove away 
the Pandiyas; he was of the Aruhata persuasion and he closed down 
all Siva worship.”* This is clear and definite in labelling the intruder 
into Madurai as a king from the Karnataka and of the Jain religion. 


The political history of the Kannada territory tells us that its 
earliest rulers including the later Gangas were all Jains. The literature 
in the Kannada language was the Jain Puranas. It is therefore no 
wonder the Kalabhras who hailed from that area were ardent Jains. 


1. Vide Kalledam verse 57, lines 12-14. 
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The overthrowal of the Kalabhras by Kadumkon is quite signifi- 
cant. An enthusiastic writer? has gone to great lengths and taken 
great pains to formulate a theory that the Kalabhras were only 
Tamil people, they were the spear-head of a native revolution which 
rose against the brahmins who were imposing their Vedic culture 
of sacrifices on a too willing Tamilian society, and the whole thing 
was just an uprising against the growing bramin influence and it 
voiced a cultural antagonism against the brahmins. However, we 
know the course of history was otherwise and the attempt to evaluate 
all ancient history and events by modern political trends and values 
is neither scientific nor is it real research, 


The fusion of the Vedic culture with the indigenous Tamil culture 
had taken place long before the dawn of the Christian era. Tolkap- 
piyam and the entire Sangham poetry reflects fully this fusion. If the 
Kalabhras typify a revolt against the Vedic cult, it is exactly because 
they were foreigners to the culture of the Pandinad and not because 
they were Tamils. The Kalabhra antagonism was not merely 
against any brahminism, it was against all Tamil culture, as can be 
gleaned from the songs of Tiru Jnanasambandhar. 


We should not forget the major fact of history, that the Velvik- 
kudi grant gives us a picture of a foreign impact on Madurai, which 
was not merely the seat of one of the Tamil dynasties of the ancient 
past, but was the arterial centre in the day, for all that can be called 
Tamil language, literature, culture and religion, for the whole of 
Tamilnad., The fusion of what is called the Tamilian and the Aryan 
in all spheres had already taken place and the society of the Sangham 
age is certainly a product of the fusion. Kadumkon’s overthrowal of 
the Kalabhras replaced the Tamil language on its pinnacle of emi- 
nence, as otherwise it was just possible that the prakrita of the Kala- 
bhras might have suppressed the native language. Kadumkon’s ac- 
tion in the political field was followed up by Tiru Jnanasambandhar 
in the next century in the fields of language and culture, including 
religion, and the Tamil nation once again came into its own. The 
elaborate description given by him clearly vindicates his fight for the 
vaidika religion in Tamilnad as against the religion of the Kalabhras. 


2, K.P. Aravanan: Jaina Contribution to Tamil grammar, 1974. 
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The Kalabhras had left no relics of their rule or activity and the 
cumulative effect of all evidence then and later only shows that they 
were Jains. 


THE KALABHRA JAINS OF THE PERIOD 


We are here concerned with the religious persuasion of the alien 
tribe which invaded Madurai, drove away the Pandiyas then ruling 
there, and established itself as the ruling power for a period of three 
centuries, from the middle of the third century A. D. The discussion 
here is merely academic and historical and has nothing to do with 
the religious tenets of the Jains then or now. The Kalabhras 
happened to be Jains and their rule resulted in a suppression of the 
existing vaidika religion in the country at that period. By vaidika 
religion we mean both Saivism and Vaishnavism, the sects which 
accepted the authority of the Vedas, named as Hinduism in later 
history. This has nothing to do with Jainism as it is practised today 
anywhere in Tamilnad or elsewhere We are concerned with a 
foreign rule in the ancient Pandinad of a period over 1700 years ago 
and the political events then. Looking back, we should be able 
today to see the events in the proper perspective and understand the 
trends and the course of events in an objective and dispassionate 
manner. 


The Jains were called in Tamil samanar. This term is the 
Tamilised form of the word sramana, (samana through prakrit) which 
means an ascetic. The basic faith of Jainism was that only the 
ascetic, he who had fully renounced the world, could get moksha or 
final release. Hence the Jains were called Samanar. 


The Jains in India were of two categories - the Digambaras and 
the Svetambaras. Digambaras (literally those whose garment was the 
very quarters) went about naked; the South Indian (and of course 
all the Tamilian) sect of Jains were the Digambaras; occasionally 
they wound round their loins the mat or the tree bark; sometimes 
they even wore the saffron robe of the sannyasi. The Svetambaras 
wore a white garment; they generally were found in North India. 
The Nighantavadi whom we meet in later polemic works was a 
digambara. (Nighanta means Nirgranta-one who was free from the 
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five attachments.) Digambara means of course digambara sannyasi. 
Sambandhar also refers to some of the Svetambara sect who went 
about in white. 


We shall speak at length about the contribution of St. Jnanasam- 
bandhar to Tamil and what did to restore Tamil music which had 
been suppressed by the Kalabhras. His contribution as a Saiva 
saint in restoring Saivism in the Pandiya country is hailed as his 
greatest contribution. His struggles with the contemporary Jains 
had been dwelt at length in the Pertya puranam. We may note in 
passing that Vaishnavism was a parallel religion of the period and 
there were also some important Vaishnava saints contemporary with 
Sambandhar and later, but we do not know of any who engaged in a 
struggle with the Jains.' 


Now, Jnanasambandhar had to struggle with the remnants 
of Kalabhra Jainism that he presents to usin his songs. The Jain 
way of living was opposed to all the values and the culture of the 
Tamils of the past and so Sambandhar had to fight the Jains in 
order to restore the Tamil culture. It is worth while to have here a 
composite picture of the Jains of the days of Sambandhar® as 
portrayed by him in his sangs in different places. They represent 
the descendants of the original Kalabhras, an alien element still. 
“The Jains never bathed; their body was clothed in perspiration. 
They never bathed before food. Their hands were filthy. They 
never cleaned their teeth. Even without washing their face and 
cleaning their mouth, they used to eat their morning gruel. They 
ate their food standing. Food was served to them on their 
hands. They never took food after nightfall. They went about 
munching dry ginger. They were heavy eaters, They were natur- 
ally stout because of overeating. They went about naked. They did 
not wear even a loin cloth- Women used to ridicule their nakedness 
and close their doors whenever they went along the streets, but they 
went about in a shameless manner. They wore not clothes but mats 
or tree barks and even skin and hide. They plucked off the hair on 


1, In later years the Vaishnavas had indeed a happy relatiouship with the 
Jains. 

2. Vide Appendix Note B- Some rules of Jain discipline. 
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their heads and presented a shaven head.' (This gruesome act is 
indulged in by Jain ascetics even today.) They were fond of colour- 
ing their hands with the paste of ground marutanai leaves. They were 
always fond of a dialectic disputation. The Kalabhras could lisp in 
many tongues (such as Sanskrit, Prakrit, Kannada etc.) but they 
were not proficient in Tamil (and hence the harm done to the Tamil 
language). They were intolerant of other religions They could not 
even tolerate the very air if it had passed over persons wearing the 
sacred ash.? They never respected the wives of their teachers.”*® 


All these traits are against the Tamil Culture. Early morning 
bath taken before food, the table manners, reverence not only to the 
teacher but equally to the teacher’s wife, and a decent way of dres- 
sing were all part of the ordinary culture of the Tamil people. 
The Kalabhras coming from an alien land had scant respect 
for the Tamil culture. The general mass of the people had an an- 
cient cultural heritage, but when the rulers had a different culture,* 
they would certainly be people who, in order to please the ruler and 
get favours from him, always would like to tow the line of the rulers. 
In this manner the culture of the land had been considerably under- 
mined. Besides, from the religious point of view, they were all at- 
heists who refuted the authority of Vedas. So Sambandhar took the 
cudgels against all this. 


Sambandhar besides reviving the Tamil language and its music 
in the Tamilnad, fought for re-establishing the values in social culture 


1. St. Appar also makes an interesting reference to the practice. ‘The Jains 
{ascetics) have women (presumably nuns) who never bathe with covered 
breasts, to touch them in turns as their very gods and get the hair on 
their head plucked; thus they do useless acts, thinking that they are 
penances, but do not know what is right» — Devaram Book 6.3. 11. 


2. Sambandhar Dezaram Book 3. 108. 8. 


3. Jnanasambandhar in bis song at Tirukkudandaik-karonam says: They area 
people devoid of shame; they do not know what is good; they do not 
honour their guralti; (guraiti is the feminine form of guru and means here the 
wife of the guru.) In the Vaidika tradition, she deserves as much reverence 
as the guru. Sambandhar accuses the Jains of not respecting the gurupatni. 
Guraiti may also mean here the nun. 


4. The area of origin of the Kalabhras was a Tamil area before the beginning of 
the Christian era but it had now taken on a different colour, imbibing for 
some centuries at least, a different culture - vide the section under the head 
Sravana Belgola, 
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and this is the main reason for his bouts with the Jains at Madurai. 
The alien rule had altogether effaced the native Tamil culture 
in the land and so he fought strongly for restoring that cultue. But 
Sekkilar wrote a purana for glorifying the Siva bhakthas and Saivism 
and so the religious twist is always there in the purana. But we 
should not forget the important mission and work of Sambandhar 
which was to restore the ancient Tamil culture. 


KALABHRAS IN CHOLANAD AND TONDAINAD 


A consideration of the impact of the Kalabhras in Pandinad 
will not be complete without at least a passing reference to the 
impact of the Kalabhras on the other parts of Tamilnad. Several 
branches or divisions of the parental Kalabhra tribe started out from 
the common home land and fanned out in various directions into the 
Tamilnad. We have seen that the southernmost division went along 
the Vaihai basin to Madurai, drove out the Pandiyas and seized 
power there. Another branch pushed towards the sea coast along 
the Kaveri basin elbowing the Cholas out of the way, reached 
Kaverippattinam (formerly Puhar in the Sangham poetry and 
Silappadhikaram) and successfully entrenched itself there. Another 
branch marched along the Palar basin, reaching Kanchipuram and 
areas to the north of it. We may say here a few words about the 
thrust of the Kalabhras in the central areas (Cholanad) and in the 
northern areas (Pallavanad or Tondainad.) 


KALABHRAS IN CHOLANAD 


The fortunes of the ruling dynasties have their ebb and tide. We 
do know that the Cholas were great rulers in the Sangham age but 
they suffered a kind of total eclipse in the post-Sangham age till 
about the middle of the 9th century, when Vijayalaya, a scion of the 
once glorious Chola dynasty, wrested a portion of the ancestral 
territory from the petty Muttaraiyar chiefs who were ruling there 
and re-established what has come to be known in the history of 
South India as the Imperial Chola Dynasty. Chola history during 
the intervening period is not ascertainable with any degree of 
authenticity. The new race of Pallavas who were ruling from 
Kanchipuram in Tondai Nadu were able to annex large areas of the 
northern part of the Cholanad. The Pandyas had annexed a good 
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portion of the southern and western parts of the Cholanad, so that 
the Cholas had confined themselves to small pockets like Puhar and 
Palaiyarai in the east. So, when the Kalabhras invaded the 
Cholanad, as they had done in the Pandinad in the South and the 
Pallavanad in the North, the Cholas had become weak and had 
already been reduced to an insignificant place in the administration. 
They were unable to resist. 


On the secure installation of the Kalabhras at Kaverippatinam, 
the Cholas had gone west, and settled down at Uraiyur, an ancient 
and once glorious capital of the Cholas no doubt, but now reduced to 
an insignificant position. History knows no great ruler at this place 
at any time, the one exception being Koccengat Chola, hailed as a 
great temple builder and as a canonized Saint in Saivism. He 
lived probably in the middle of the 5th centuty A.D.’ Contemporary 
with his rule, we have a Kalabhra ruling the Chola country from 
Kaverippattinam. He is known to history and literature as Accuta 
Vikkanta (Vikrama). 


The Kalabbras were a race of marauders in all the three 
territories, Pandiya, Chola and Pallava. Their might was spent out 
in three centuries in all the areas. The Pandiyas and the Pallavas 
had moved into the Chola territory and prevented the rise of the 
Chola power for a further period of three centuries, at the end of 
which, by the inexorable laws of nature, they had spent themselves 
out, facilitating the rise of a glorious Chola power. 


ACCUTA VIKKANTA 


But all that is a later story. We find Accuta Vikkanta 
entrenched strongly in Kaverippattinam by about the latter half of 
the 5th century A.D. Buddha datta was a Buddhist writer of the 
period who had written two works Abhidammavatara and Vinaya 
viniccaya in the Pali language. 


Buddha datta is said to be a contemporary of Buddha gosha but 
Prof. Nilakanta Sastrisays: ‘‘The tradition that makes hima 
a contempory of Buddha gosha is late and not warranted by any sta- 


i, A further account of this Chola is given later on in this paper. 
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tement in the extensive works of either of these divines. Buddha 
datta might have been the earlier of the two to visit Ceylon for study- 
ing Buddhism. It is quite certain that he lived in the dark period of 
South Indian History after the light of the Sangam literature fails 
and before a fresh dawn commences with the Pandiya and Pallava 
Charters and his evidence is all the more welcome’’’. At the close of 
his book Abhidammavatara he gives a glorious account of the greatness 
of the city of Kaverippattinam, its rich trading community, its 
palaces and pleasure gardens, which do remind us of the pictures of 
the city seen in Pattinappalai and Silappadhikaram. He lived there in a 
great monastery built by Kanha-dasa for some time and wrote this 
book at the request of Sumati, one of his pupils no doubt. 


Buddha datta again says that he wrote the Vinayaviniccaya for the 
sake of Buddhasiha while he was residing in the lovely monastry of 
Venhudasa in a city on the banks of the Kaveri, by name Bhuta 
mangalam,* described by him as the hub of Chola rattha (probably 
Chola rashtra, the Chola nad). He adds that this work was begun 
and completed at the time when Accuta Vikkanta of Kalabba 
kula®? was ruling over the earth. The Kalabhra is mentioned as 
Kalabba kula as is natural to the Pali and the Prakrit languages which 
soften the trill sounds,* This is the only evidence we have of the 


1. The Colas by K.A. Nilakaata Sastri, 1975 - page 101, 


2. Identification of this place is difficult. It is certainly not Budalur, west of 
Tanjavur, as P.'T. Srinivasa Aryangar has said, nor is it a place on the Kora- 
dacheri - Mannargudi road as stated by Prof. Sastri. We know that there 
was a place called Bodhimangai to the north of Karaikkal ; Jnanasamband- 
har and his retinue went there afier worshipping at Tiru-Telicheri (two 
miles north of modern Karaikkal; as they were passing along that place on 
their way to Tirukkadavur, about 8 miles from Tiru-Telicheri, the Buddhists 
in the monastery there obstructed them and engaged ina philosophical 
disputation with an assistant of Jnanasambandbar. The very name and the 
mention of the Buddhist monks in the monastery there help us to identify 
that place as thé Bhutamangalam of Buddha datta. It may be about 12 
miles due south of Kaverippattinam, the place of Accuta vikkanta, 


3, Accuta was considered by some to belong to a Kalamba dynasty ; but it has 
been seen to be wrong and there is no doubt now about his hailing from the 


Kalabbra kula. 
4. Itis significant that Prof, Nilakanta Sastri in the remarks quoted earlier, 


does not use the Pali text Kalabba kula as found in the writing of Buddha 
datta but uses only the Sanskrit version of it as Kalabhra kula, 
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Kalabhras in the Cholanad. This Kalabhra clan is of the Buddhist 
faith, while the one that held Madurai at the same period was of the 
Jain faith. Buddha datta says that Accuta was ruling over the earth: 
simultaneously there was alien rule in all the areas - Pandinad, 
Choland and Tondainad, and so naturally when Buddhadatta saw 
that the Kalabhra had subverted the natural rule in the areas and 
established their own rule, he says that Accutais ruling over the 
entire Jand; this is no dobut a poetic exaggeration. 


Buddha datta is said to hail from Uragapura which is Uraiyur 
where the Cholas, who were dislodged from Kaverip-pattinam, were 
reigning over a small territory, Sanskritists then and now have a 
flair for translating Tamil place names into the Sanskrit language in 
a suitable manner. Uraiyur had been done as Uragapuram 
(Uragapuri), giving a similarity of sound, though it did not translate 
the sense. 


We have a few verses noted by the commentator of Yapparunkalam 
referring to this Accuta. One isa kalippa verse praying to the Buddha 
to grant that Accutan with the long arms like the clouds in giving, 
and with the fighting spear, might wield his sceptre over the whole 
world (Peruntohai 150). Two other verses (973 - 974) also in the 
kalippa metre are in the form of a direct benediction on Accuta 
called here as Accuta nandi and the Lord of Pahai, a sea port town 
and of the Nandi hill. In the true poetic convention, he is identified 
with Visgnu in protection, and all acts such as the feeding of the fire 
are attributed to him. The first blesses him with a long reign; it does 
not mention the name Accuta but mentions only Nandi. The second 
verse mentions both the names and is couched in the same strain 
ending with the statement that he is beyond the praise of poets. 


Again there is a verse cited in the commentary (11th century) of 
Gunasagarar on Yapparungalakkarikai (also written by the author of 
Yapparunkalam) which also praises this Accutan. This verse says that 
the women of Korkai, the land protectod by Accutan, cook the 
pearls of Korkai but the pearls are not comparable in beauty to the 
lustre of their teeth. (It isto be presumcd that Accuta was ruling 
over at least a portion of Pandinad also, as claimed by Buddha datta 
during the period.) 
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These verses are an indication that this line of Kalabhras at 
Kaverippattinam, unlike the one at Madurai, was headed by 
benevolent and just rulers who had earned the love and esteem of 
the Tamil poets. It is possible that there were many such verses and 
even books, but we do not have them today. 


Incidentally, we may note that the reference of Buddha datta to 
the glory of Kaverippattinam will help to resolve the problem of the 
date of Manimekhalai. Although tradition would make the two epics 
Silappadhikaram and Manimekhalai contemporary, a careful study of 
the two baoks will give the reader the impression that Manimekhalai 
must have been of a considerably later period. Silappadhikaram gives 
a graphic picture of the large city of Puhar (Kaverippattinam) and 
its culture and civilization, which are also attested by Buddha datta'. 
But Manimekhalai mentions the great calamity of the destruction of 
the city of Puhar by tidal waves as a contemporary event. It is thus 
clear that the city was a flourishing city in the days of Silappadhi- 
karam) early part of the third century A. D.) and also in the days of 
Buddhadatta (fifth century) butis said to have been washed away 
by the sea by the time Sattan wrote his Manimekhalai. It is thus 
evident that the action of thesea waslater than the fifth century, 
perhaps the sixth which may be taken also as the date of Mani- 
mekalai. Iam not proceeding further in this matter as this is not the 
subject of our enquiry here. 


BUDDHISM 


The coastal area of the Chola nad seems to have then become a 
land which had absorbed Buddhism in a happy manner. We find in 
the middle of the seventh century St. Tiru Jnanasambandhar was 
travelling along the coast towards the north and at a place called 
Bodhi mangai, a mile from modern Tirunallaru near Karaikkal, one 
of his disciples engaged in a philosophical disputation with Sari 
Putta, a Buddhist leader and defeated him. At this period and later 


]. ‘This fine description may raise a doubt whether the story of the destruction 
of the city by a tidal wave is to be accepted as literally true’ — Prof. Nila- 
kanta Sastn, The Colas 1975- page 107. The point to be remembered 
here is not whether the destruction was true or otherwise, but that there was 
certainly a deluge and Manimekhalai was written at the time of the deluge 


2, Vide Manimekhalai — Chapter 24: lines 63-3, 25: 194-204 and 28; 79-82. 
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there was a Buddhist monastry at Nagappattinam which was, 
according to the Vaishnava guruparampara' of the 13th century, looted 
by Tirumangai alvar to build the Ranganatha temple at Sri 
Rangam. Yet much later, we find in the days of the Chola supre- 
macy, of Raja Raja the great, a Chudamani vihara for Buddha was 
built at Nagappattinam by the Sailendra King of Sri Vijaya; Sri 
Mara Vijayottungavarman, 


KALABHRA AND KALAPPALA 


The Velvikkudi plates mention the form Kalabhra, written there 
in Sanskrit (grantha) characters (line 40) amidst the Tamil portion. 
The term occurs in the form Kalappalar in the Dalavay puram 
plates in lines99 and 101. In the context of the mention of the 
names we have to assume that Kalabhra and Kalappalar are the 
same. Although the Velvikkudi plates mention Kalabhran in the 
singular, we have to take it in the plural as the Dalavaypuram 
plates mention the Kalappazhar kulam, and Kalappalar in the 
plural. So it was a group or a clan of people whom the plates refer 
to and not a single individual. The clan was designated both as the 
Kalabhrar (Sanskrit) and as the Kalappazhar (Tamil). The second 
term doems not have anything to do with another term Kalappalar, 
which is a sort of family name, in vogue in the Tamilnad in several 
areas in the ancient past. It is quite possible that there were two 
independent terms in the same form as Kappalar but had different 
connotations. It is not correct to identify the two as one. 


One of the knotty problems relating to the Kalabhras, in 
addition to the name Kalabhra, to their origin and to the area from 
which they migrated, is the word Kalappalar. The Velvikkudi plates 
mention the form Kalabhra twice, in lines40 and 114. The first 
occurrence is ‘Kalabhran ennum kaliarasan kaikkondatanai irakkiyapin’ 
Here the reference is to the Kalabhran, kaliarasan, in the singular. 
But in line 112 it is ‘Kalabhiraral irakkappattadw. Again the 
Dalavaypuram plates mention the ‘Kalappalar kulam kalaindrum 
and’ ‘Kalappalaraik - kalaikatta’ (line 131). The word Kalabhra in 
the Velvikkudi plates is written in the grantha characters while the 
word Kalappalar is written in the other plates in the Tamil 


1. Guruparampara prabhavam, Arayirappadi by Pinpalaiya Perumal Jyar. 
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characters. In the several places where the word Kalabhra occurs 
in the Pallava copper plates, itis always Kalabhra in the grantha 
characters. So the correct form ofthe name of the tribe which 
seized the Pandiya country and had also been overthrown later by 
the Pandiyas, Pallavas etc., is certainly Kalabhra. The point to be 
decided is whether the Kalabhras and the Kalappalar are the same 
here. 


The Dalavaypuram plates spell out the name as Kalappalar. 
Four Pandiyas had ruled over Madurai after the Velvikkudi grant 
was made and one hundred years had passed out of popular 
memory. Yet the composer of the lines of the Dalavaypuram 
plates desired to sing of the past glory of the Pandiya Kadumkon. 
Naturally, he wanted to mention the removal of the Kalabhras. 
Most likely he Tamilized the term Kalabhra into Kalappala which 
has indeed a Tamilian ring. the fact that the Velvikkudi grant 
goes out of the way to insert the name Kalabhra in the grantha script 
amidst the Tamil lines definitely indicates that the invader was 
known only as Kalabhrain the period and not by any other name; 
the term Kalappalar is a Tamilization which is the result of the 
passing of time by a hundred years. Kalappalar is the word and 
the ending zhar is obviously a mistake of the carver in stone for the 
lar ending. Thus we should take the word Kalappalar simply as a 
substitute for Kalabhrar and nothing more. . 


But there comes an apparently insurmountable difficulty. The 
Velalar of the country were a proud and noble race of native 
farmers and agriculturists and were patrons of art and letters, The 
story of Sadayappa Vallal of the 9th century and a host of others 
may be recalled in this context. A few decades after the suppression 
of the Kalabhras, we find Saint Tiru Jnanasambandhar singing the 
glory of the Velalar and their trait of giving and munificence in his 
song at Tiru Akkur: ‘‘The shrine of Siva who has Uma as his 
consort is the Zantonrimadam of Akkur, where live the industrious 


Laat 


people called Velalar celebrated for their gifts and munificence”’. 


So we see here that the Velalar had been a celebrated 
community noted for their munificence, specially mentioned by 
Sambandhar as early as about 650 A. D. Later literary history tells 


I. Sambandhar Devaram Book 2.42.3. 
8 
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us that one of the families of the Velalar was called Kalappala. This 
family was one of high repute. There was again in this family one 
Accuta Kalappala (early 12th century) whose son was Meykandar 
the first apostle of the Saiva siddhanta system of philosophy. Now 
the question which confronted all sincere scholars, was how to 
reconcile this highly respected and spritual community with this 
leader of the Kalabhra tribe if, as pointed out, the two were one. 
It is beyond reason to expect that the foreign Kalabhras after their 
political suppression had got assimilated into the general social 
stream of Tamilian life and had evolved into a highly respectable 
Saiva sect and even assumed spiritual leadership. When we recall 
that the Kalabhras were a race of bigoted Jainas of the digambara 
sect, the whole is not only untenable, but highly absurd in the eyes 
of ardent Saivas. Jnanasambandha carried on the severest tirade 
against the Jainas and to say that aftersome five centuries the 
descendants of those very Jains evolved the supreme spiritual leader- 
ship in the very religion of Sambandhar their sworn enemy, is 
certainly a hard pill to swallow. So scholars had vehemently protested 
that the Kalabhra-Kalappalar had nothing to do with the Velalar 
and their Kalappala families. The entire idea was anathema to them. 


KALAPPALAR AND KALAPPALA-RAYAR 


We can cerrtainly agree with them. But the position is much 
simple and not so complicated as it appears to be. There have been 
anumber of reputed chiefs in the 12th century in the name of 
Kalappalar; some of them are styled Kalappala rayar. There was 
one Kalappalarayar Nerkunram Kilar, hailing from the village of 
Nerkunram in Tondainad near modern Madras, who was botha 
chief and a patron, and also a poet. He was a devotee at the Siva 
shrine at Tiru-Pubalur in Tanjavar district, where St. Appar obtained 
his beatitude. Nerkunram kilar, also called Nerkunravanar, has sung 
a poem on Siva at Puhalur of 100 Kattalaikkalitturai verses, in antadi 
called Tiruppuhalur ontadi. It is a poem couched in a difficult manner 
of writing, where in all the four lines of each verse, more than half a 
dozen letters after the first are identical. This form of composition 
js called Tiripu antadi, and it is quite a dificult composition. The 
poem is in print now and had been a text book for beginners in liter- 
ature study up to the beginning of the 20th century. The father of 
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Meykandar the author of Sivajnanabodham and founder of Saiva 
Siddhanta as a distinctive and independent system of philosophy, was 
one Accuta Kalappala, also called Accuta Kalappalaraya. 


In the days of Raja Raja III (1216-1256) there was one Sekkilan 
Palaravayanana Kalappalarayan at Tiru-Aratturai in South Arcot 
district who was responsible for donating some lands to the temple 
there for the celebration of the festival of Jnanasambandhar receiving 
a gift of the pearl palanquin from Siva enshrined there. Then in the 
days of Sadaya varman Sundara Pandiya (1251-1271) there was a 
Kalappala raya in Tillai who made same endowments to the Tillai 
Makali temple and also helped the people at Pattukkottai. In the 
days of Sadayavarman Virapandiyan, we meet a Kalappalarayar 
who built the entrance hall of the Uttamachola Chaturvedi 
mangalam of Cholapuram near Koilpatti; it was called Udayar 
Kalappala rayar mandapam. In the days of Virarajendra deva of 
Kongunad, there was a Kaduvetti Kannan Kalappala rayar. 


Haridasa, in the days of Krishna devarayar (1497-1540) 
of Vijayanagar wrotwe his Jrusamayavilakkam,a large Tamil 
dialectical work; he was also a Kalappala raya. All these were 
Velalar. Kalappala is a family title among the Karkatta 
velalar of ‘Tamilnad today. Their reluctance to trace their genealogy 
from the Jain Kalabhras of Pandinad notoriety is understandable. 
However an important truth emerges when we study together some 
other similar family (or gotra) titles of the Karkatta velalar. The 
raya and araya were titles conferred by the Chola monarchs of the past 
on the velalar who had helped them in their wars. We see titles like 
Sembiya taraiya and Seliya taraiya. These persons were originally 
given charge of certain small areas in Cholanad and Pandinad in the 
Pandiya and Chola days of ImperiaJ rule, and were given these and 
similar titles. (Sembiya-~Chola; Seliya-Pandiya.) There are numerous 
other titles such as Tennava raya, Vanadhi raya, Konga raya, 
Kalinga raya, Vanava raya, Malava raya and several others. 
These titles appear to have been given by the Cholas to the Velala 
captains and commanders who took part in their battles and came 
out victorious over the Tennavas (Pandiya), Banas, Kongus, 
Kalingas, Vanavas (Seras), Malavas and so on. One Munaya daraya 
took part in the victorious campaign of Kulottunga I against the 
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Kalingas. His descendants bearing the title Munaiyadaraya are still 
found in the Tanjavur and Tirunelveli districts. In the same manner 
we have to say that the Kalappalarayar mentioned were all descen- 
dants of the warriors who took part in a suppression of the Kalappalar 
(or Kalabhras) of Pandinad in 575 A. D. As the years rolled by, some 
retained the full title Kalappalaraya while some omitted the suffix 
and simply called themselves Kalappala. When the origins had been 
forgotten and the full name had been curtailed for long, the relu- 
ctance of the Velalar to call themselves Kalappala can be easily 
undetstood. In the light of the explanation offered above, all 
difficulties can easily be solved. Kalabhras and Kalappalar are 
the same. Those Kalabhras or whatever was left of them as 
Kalappalas got merged with the general stream of the Tamil 
people in a totally indistinguishable manner. The Kalappalar of the 
modern day are only Kalappala raya, the descendants of those who 
fought the Kalabhra-Kalappalar in the 6th century and suppressed 
them. 


KUTRUVA NAYANAR 


Periya puranam relates the story of Kutruva Nayanar, in 9 verses. 
He was a petty chief at Kalandai and a great devotee of Siva. 
Somehow he had a desire to be crowned as king with the crown of 
the Chola dynasty which was kept in the custody of the temple 
Priests of Nataraja at Chidambaram. He requested them to crown 
him. But they declined saying that the crown could be placed only 
on the head of a Chola and not on any other. Disappointed, he 
prayed to Lord Nataraja, who placed His Feet on his head asa 
crown ina dream. Kutruva was much gratified at the recognition of 
his devotion. With the Feet as his matchless crown, he ruled over 
his territory. 


Kutruva nayanar is of course mentioned by all the three - St. 
Sundarar in his Tirutlondattohai as ‘Kutran Kalendaikkon’; St. 
Nambiyandar nambiin his Tiruttendar antadi as ‘Kalappala-nahiya 
Kutruvane’; and St. Sekkilar as ‘Kalandai mudalvanar’ and 
‘Kalandaik-Kutranar’. 


Kalandai, the place of Kutruva nayanar, is now known as 
Kalappal near Tirut-turaippundi in Tanjavur district. It has an 
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ancient temple built by Aditta Chola (871-907) and sanctified by 
Karuvur Devar as Kalandai - Adittesvaramin a song of his included 
in the Ninth Book (Tiruvisaippa) of the Saiva canon. There area 
few relics in the place now associated with Kutruvar, such as 
Kutruvan tidal, Kutruvan kulam etc.! 


Some persons would say that this Kalandai is a place in 
Tondainad, known as Kalattur. Considering all things, it has to be 
identified with the Kalandai of Cholanad (Kalappal) and not with 
Kalattur of Tondainad. 


There are several features to be noted now in respect of Kutruva 
nayanar. Sundarar calls him simply Kalandaik-kon, the Lord of 
Kalandai. Sekkilar also calls him only Kalandai mudalvanar (chief) 
and Kalandai-k-kutranar. But Nambi calls him Kalappalan - ahiya 
Kutruvan; Kutruvan who is a Kalappalan. We should remember 
that Nambi elaborated the single line mention of Sundarar into a full 
verse, which in the next century Sekkilar elaborated into a purana 
of nine verses Generally we can be sure that a subsequent writer 
did not deviate from or twist the earlier writer's words. In the case 
of Nambi, the earlier writer is St. Sundarar whom Nambi would 
not like to twist. So the term he uses, Kalappalan ahiya, has to be 
interpreted only in the terms of Sundarar’s term Kalandaikkon. 
Hence Kalappalan is to be taken not as a separate term meaning 
something dlfferent but only as an elaboration of the earlier term 
Kalandai. Kalappalan is the the chief of Kalandai; Nambi has 
here abbreviated Kalandai as Kalappu and adding the suffix alan he 
has coined a new term Kalappalan, which only means in the light of 
the above explanation, chief of Kalandai. 


Some have advanced the theory that Kutruvanar was a 
Kalappala which they would have as a Kalabhra on the lines of the 
mention in the other copper plate grants, In sucha case he should 
have come from a stock which was originally non-Saiva and so the 
Tillai Andanar might be said to be certainly justified in declining to 
crown him. The Kalabhras who seized Madurai were bigoted Jains; 
but the same tribe which seized Kaverippattinam was not a Jain 


1, Itis not right to place this Kalandai in the Tondainad, because there are 
no early associations. 
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clan, but a Buddhist clan. All of them originally hailed from a 
central Jain area and we learn that at the centre the tribe might 
have taken its religion lightly, as Jain or Buddhist, as the occasion 
might have suited them. 


But in the light of the explanation offered above, Kutruvan 
Kalappala is not a Kalappalar of the Velvikkudi grant. The two 
Kalappalar may by the same term; but Kalappalan in relation to 
Kutruvan can be interpreted only in the light of Kalandaik-kon of 
Sundarar and Kalandai mudalvanar of Sekkilar. Hence we 
definitely say that he has nothing to do with the Kalabhra. 


Besides, we may remember that the period is about the Fifth- 
Sixth centuries A. D., after the days of Koc-chengat Chola. No 
Kalabhra descendant is likely to have embraced Saivism and aspired 
for being crowned as aking by the Tillaivazh-andanar. This isa 
presumption which history does not warrant. Change comes about 
only by 575 A. D. on Kadunkon’s suppression of the Kalabhras. 


M. Raghave Aiyanagar has been quoted as noting that the 
word Kalappalar was derivable from Kalappar, just as andanar - 
andanalar, aruvar - aruvalar and vel - velalar. But the analogy does 
not fit; because in these three cases, the original simpler term is a 
common word and has a meaning; andanar - brahmin; aruvar - 
a person of the Tamil country or of the aruva nadu; vel - a member 
of the farming community. The suffix in all these cases denotes the 
possessor of these respective qualities, such as antanmai ( brahminhood), 
Tamil citizenship and farming. But there is no such word ag 
Kalappar and therefore also no such quality to which the suffix aalar 
can be added. Hence this derivation cannot be made. 


So, wecan only say that Kutruvan was a Kalandaik-kon but 
not the Kalappalar mentioned in the Pandiyan copper plates. 


A LATER ACCUTA KALAPPALA 


Some verses found in the Tamil Navalar Charitai, an anthology 
of about 260 verses made by an unknown compiler of the 17th 
century, are equated with the Accuta Kalabhra (Vikkanta), a few 
verses in whose praise are cited in the Yapparunkala virutti. Three 
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venbas are supposed to have been sung’ by the Tamil monarchs, the 
Sera, Chola and Pandiya praising his prowess. The story is that he 
had vanquished them and put them in prison and when they were 
all released in the course of a celebration in the palace of Accuta on 
the occasion of the birth of a son and heir to him, they sang these 
verses. There are also other verses glorifying this Accuta, praising 
his valour and the march of his army. 


The language of all the verses is quite modern and it is clear 
they cannot belong to the early period of the Kalabhras’ sway over 
Pandinad. The Charitai is merely a compilation of the interesting 
versee which the anonymous compiler collected and noted down 
with the context as he came to know of it. The right contexts were 
not always known, and stories grew up attaching a wrong or false 
association to the subject. History does not give us any Accuta 
Kalappala of a later period, who was a ruler or had great might. 
The only one known to us is Accuta Kalappala, father of Meykandar 
in the 12th century and by no stretch of imagination can these verses 
be applied to him. 


KALABHRAS IN TONDAINAD 


The division of Kalabhras who entered the Tondainad marched 
along the Palar basin. Their domination over the Tondainad was 
ended by Siva Skanda varman temporarily by about the middle of 
the 3rd century A-D., probably the same period as that in which 
another group of the clan marching south had driven away the 
Pandiyas and occupied Madurai. The Kalabhra occupation of the 
Tondainad could have been partly responsible for some of the Pallava 
rulers to have been of the Jaina persuasion. The Kalabhra occupa- 
tion of Kanchi and Tondainad does not appear to have been as 
decisive and complete as it was in Pandinad and in Cholanad. 
There had been frequent skirmishes between the Pallavas and the 
Kalabhras in and around Kanchipuram. The city of Kanchi had 
always been changing hands and finally Simhavishnu wrested it from 
the Kalabhras in the latter half of the 6th century. Although in 


1, Vide the venbas beginning Tinai vitaithar, Arasar kula tilakan and Kurai- 
yular engirar, 
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later history, others had also been holding the city for short periods, 
the Kalabhras could no more hold any prominent position in the 
Tondainad, which may be called the Pallavanad hereafter, as 
the Pallavas had finally established themselves there. 


The Kasakkudi plates of Nandivarman II (732 A.D.) state that 
Avanisimha (Simha Vishnu) defeated Malva, Kalabhra, Chola, 
Pandiya, Singala and Kerala rulers. Then Nandivarma Pallava’s 
plates state that Nandivarman secured a victory over the rulers of 
more than ten statesof whom the Kalabhras are again mentioned. 
Again his Kotrangudi plates (771 A.D.) state that the rulers of seven 
states were waiting at his palace doors to learn his pleasure; of these 
the Kalabhras are again mentioned. All these would give us the 
impression that although the Kalabhras as a political force had been 
spent out in this part of the country, they had been offering 
resistance to the Pallava expansion by their alliance with the Cholas 
in the South, whom in an earlier period they had themselves driven 
away from power. 


Section IT 


THE IMPACT OF THE KALABHRAS 
ON THE LIFE AND LETTERS IN PANDINAD 


THE PROBLEMS IN LITERARY HISTORY 


We have a continous literary history in the Tamil language 
beginning from before 300 B. C. down to the 20th century, ie. for a 
period of nearly 2500 years. But somehow. all scholars have been 
saying that the period after the Third Sangham at Madurai to the 
end of the sixth century A.D., i.e. from about 250 to 600 A. D., was a 
dark period in the history, although they very well knew that a 
considerable volume of poetic literature had been written in the period. 
There are a number of unsolved questions relating to this period, 
which are a kind of problems in a jigsaw puzzle, and these probably 
invited the term dark period. The problems resolve themselves into 
groups of three or four under the heads Literary problems, Cultural 
problems, Religious problems and Historical problems. I shall now 
mention the problems, which had made the period ‘dark’ and offer 
solutions based on the Kalabhra interlude which can help to solve 
the problems and ‘illumine’ the darkness. 


THE LITERARY PROBLEMS 


A. Foremost among the literary problems is the problem of 
the writing of Iraiyanar Kalaviyal. According to the Iratyanar Kalaviyal 
commentary (8th century A.D.) the Pandiya king deplores the 
position that while experts mastering the three parts of grammar 
eluttu (orthography), sol (etymology) and yappu (prosody) were 
available, scholars in porul (grammar dealing with all themes 
relating to life) were not available. Poruladhikaram of Tolkappiyam 
was there in his day. How then does he say so? 


B. The loss of many books of the Sangham period. 
9 
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C. The early saints who sang hymns in the Vaidika religions 
such as Tirumular in Saivism and the Mudal Alvar in Vaishnavism 
had all evolved from the Cholanad and the Tondainad. Why had no 
early saint-singer evolved from the Pandinad, which housed the 
Sangham and where the stories connected with Sakti Minakshi and 
Lord Sundaresa had been enacted in the capital city? 


D. The Saiva Saint Tiru Jnanasambandhar is hailed by 
Sekkilar as the champion of Saivism. But Saint Sundara who came 
immediately after Sambandhar, probably a generation or two later, 
says that Siva gave a pair of cymbals to Sambandhar and made him 
propagate Tamil through his sweet music. He does not mention 
Saivism. Can this have any significance? 


E. The Kilkkanakku consists of 18 minor poems, on ethical, 
romantic and heroic themes - 11 on ethical themes, 6 on romantic 
themes and one on a puram theme. In the period earlier than the 
Kilkkanakku, we have had glorious women authors - more than 32 
from the Imperial Queen’s rank to the lowest rank of kuratti (gypsy) 
and peymahal, Women have sung in the Eétuttohai and in the Pattup- 
paitu ; and they have contributed to the Saiva and the Vaishnava 
canons then and later But among all the 18 Kilkkanakku poems, we 
do not find a single woman. Why? 


We shall now discuss these problems in detail. 


A, APPEARANCE OF IRAIYANAR KALAVIYAL 


The first circumstantial evidence provided for the rule of the 
Kalabhras in Madurai and their suppression of Tamil and _ its 
literature is provided by Iraiyanar Kalaviyal and its urai (commentary). 
The urai by Nakkirar (one of the several Nakkirar in Tamil literary 
history and certainly not the Nakkirar of the Sangham age) gives a 
detailed account of the Three Sanghams in ancient Pandinad - their 
name, location, periods for which they flourished, the Pandiya rulers 
who patronized them, the Pandiyas who were themselves pocts there, 
the number of their works, their basic grammatical texts, and many 
similar particulars. 


We are not concerned here with those critics who would say that 
all these particulars are merely drawn from the imagination and that 
no Sangham really existed. The Jraiyanar commentator, and later 
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Adiyarkku nallar' have no purpose in giving out or repeating these 
stories or histories except that they were really grieved to learn that 
the academies, their contribution to Tamil literature in the form of 
books and their very memories had been erased altogether by 
deluges. They had heard legends and fragmentary stories about the 
academies, and not willing to let the stories die, they had recorded 
them for the knowledge of posterity. The present habit of exaggera- 
tion and bold fictitious invention was not a characteristic of the 
writers of the past. With this explanation, we shall proceed with 
our investigation.* 


It is not our purpose to go into the question of these 
academies and their periods of heyday. We shall be content with 
one statement therein, that Agattiyam and Tolkappiyam were the basic 
texts for the writers of the Third Academy; it also says that these 
two along with some other books were the texts for the Second 
Academy. The Third Academy is now generally accepted by most 
scholars to have existed during the centuries 3 B.C. to 2 A.D. This 
Academy flourished in the city of modern Madurai, called by the 
writers the North Madurai, to distinguish it from the South Madurai 
which was the first to be washed away by the sea.’ 


Of the two books Agattiyam and Tolkappiyam mentioned here, we 
know that somehow Agattiyam has been completely lost, while 
Tolkappiyam is now fully available. Two complete commentaries are 
now available for almost the entire book, written during the 
centuries 11 and 14, while four others are also available for the 
Second Book of Tolkappiyam written during the 13th and the 15th 
centuries. Tolkappiyam, we should bear in mind at this stage, is 
available in full and no scholar says that any part ofit or any lines 
had been lost. 


1. Astray verse of a later day found in a manuscript of Silappadiukaram also 
mentions the Sanghams in detail — vide foot note to Adiyarkku nallar’s 
preface to his own commentatory, quoted by Dr Swaminatha Aiyar. 


2, Dr M, Govindaswam: of the Annamalai University had come out with an 
explanation that the number of years given for the three academies might 
have been a mistake in reckoning and that the three respective periods 4440, 
3700 and 1850 years might really have been 444, 370 and 185. This brings 
the whole question within the range of possibility. 


3. Vide Note D in the appendix — The Tamil Sangam at Madurai. 
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Now we shall give in translation the relevant passge of the 
Kaiaviyal commentary: “During the period there was a famine in 
Pandinad for twelve years.' Hunger could not be pacified. The king 
called all the good people and told them, ‘My friends, Iam now 
unable to help you. The land is undergoing great suffering. You 
may now go to any place you know. Think of me and return here 
when the land again comes to normal’. So those people left the king 
and went away.? Twelve years passed. Then there was a downpour 
of rain and life came to normal. The king said: ‘Now life has 
returned to normal. Get back the scholars’. Messengers were 
despatched on all directions. They met and brought back scholars 
well versed in Eluttadhikaram, Solladhikaram and Yappadhikaram 
(orthography, etymology and prosody), but said that they had not 
met experts in Poruladhikaram (that part of grammar which embraces 
the subject matter, namely aspects of life). The king was beset with 
anxiety. ‘What shall I do now? The three parts Eluttu, Sol and 
Yappu are studied for the sake of Porul. If we are unable to secure 
Porul experts, it is as good as not securing any’ said the king. 
Thereupon the crimson-hued Lord of Alavay (Lord Sundaresa of 
Madurai) thought: ‘What a pity! The king is beset with grief 
and that grief is towards knowledge. We shall remove his grief.’ 
So thinking, He inscribed these sixty sutras (aphorisms) on three 
copper plates and placed them beneath his seat. 


1. A famine for 12 years seems to be a favourite expression or anecdote with 
most people. The commentators here speak of a drought and famine for 12 
years. We may take it that this wasround 700 AD. In a later day, we 
find the ballad, Alli Arasani Malai, (17th century) mentions a drought of 
twelve years. We see that Bhadrabahu, the great jain acharya of Ujjaini 
foretold a long drought and famine of 12 years and left the place to go south 
and finally came and settled at Sravana Belgola. Dandi in his Avanti 
Sundari Katha mentions a terrible famine (probably of 12 years) in the 
period of Paramesvaravarman, the Pallava ruler, 670-685 A.D. This is very 
close to the probable date of Iraiyanar Kalaviyal which may be just after 
700 A.D. 


2. The flight of the scholars from Madurai during a period of severe drought is 
recorded in a verse collected into the Tamil Navalar charitai, a compilation 
of the late ]}7th century. The verse (21 lines of astripappa) records the in- 
human leve] to which people were reduced and says that one Ayindan of 
Alanjeri in Cholanad received the famine stricken poets, fed them and kept 
them for their period of forced exile from Madurai. A poet so entertained 
sings of the refuge he was given in a poignant verse. 
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“The next day, the person given the duty of cleaning the temple 
premises, swept the temple, sprinkled water, strewed flowers and, he 
who never swept under the seat, today ‘under some divine prompting, 
thought. ‘I shall sweep here also’ and swept to his heart’s content. 
Out came the plates! When he looked at them, he discovered that 
they were the much needed Porul adhikaram. Then the brahmin 
thought: ‘This is probably given by our Lord who would have 
known the king’s great anxiety in not being able to secure Poruladhi 
karam’. So without even returning to his own house, he went to the 
king‘s palace and informed the guard, who went in and reported his 
arrival to the king. ‘Let him enter’ said the king. The brahmin 
thus called in, went in and showed the plates to the king. Looking 
at them the king exclaimed ‘Lo, This is Poruladhikaram! ‘The Lord 
has given this to us out of His concern for our sad predicament, 
bowed in the direction of the Lords’s temple, summoned the Academi- 
cians and said to them: ‘Look, here is the Poruladhikaram given to 
us by the Lord out of His concern for usin our predicament. 


yet 


Examine it and discover its significance 


The story continues that they took it, tried to annotate it each 
in his own way, and finally one Rudrasarma examined their different 
annotations and found that of Nakkirar to be the best. Now, the 
portion given above is just the matter relevant for our investigation. 
The story told here is a straightforward one - simple, direct and 
forceful as a narrative. There is no embellishment but there is a 
remarkably natural dramatic offect. This gives it considerable 
authenticity and removes any possible criticism or suspicion of fiction. 


Ignoring the supernatural elements, the point simply is this. 
Scholars who had mastered Eluttu, Sol and Yappu were available at 
Madurai, but those who had mastered Porul were not available. The 


plain question is, why was it so ? 


Besides, Kalladam, a poem of 100 verses on akam themes by the 
poet Kalladar of the 11th century, repeats this story about the origin 
of Iraiyanar Kalaviyal: ‘The tradition of Porul adhikaram dealing 
with life had disappeared. The Pandiya and his poets were feeling 
confused. At that moment, the Tamil Lord of the South gave them 


1, Jraiyanar Kalaviyal, C. Namasivaya Mudaliar’s edition, pages 9-11. 
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in clear language, sixty aphorisms, beginning andin aintinai, collecting 

together the sweetness of the entire range of the Tamil language, 

out of His own divine voice from which originated the ancient great 

Veda, just like bringing to the shore the nectar collected out of the 
4 


sea’’.' These words of Kalladar are the earliest expression of a 


reference to the story of the Iraiyanar Kalaviyal, besides the Kalaviyal 
itself. 


In the early periods, there was Tolkappiyam, written probably 
earlier than 300 B. C.; it was available in the Sangham age. It was 
again available in the 11th century to Ilampuranar who was able to 
get at it, study it, understand it and annotate it. From the above 
narration, it looks as though there was no Poruladhikaram (or rather 
there were no Porul scholars) and this was the reason why Lord Sunda- 
resa, or rather the poet Iraiyanar, had to compose the Kalaviyal for 
the edification of the Pandiya and his court in the 8th century. To 
put it shortly,7 olkappiyam Poruladhikaram was available in the Sangham 
age (up to the end of the 2nd century A. D.) definitely, but we find it 
was not available or in other words there were no Porul scholars in 
the 8th century, necessitating the writing of a fresh Porul part 
Kalaviyal, in that period. Porul is always said to be the most impor- 
tant part of all grammar ; and of Porul, akapporul still more important 
and of ahapporul the kalavu part, or Kalaviyal dealing with pre-marial 
love, was considered the most important. This might have been the 
justification for Iraiyanar writing only the Kalaviyal part. Again we 
are faced with the same question: what happened to Tolkappiyam 
Poruladhikaram during the period 3rd century to the 8th century ? 
Porul adhikaram was later available to Dampurunar and mnay 
other commentators and is available to us to day in full; no part of 
it is said to have been lost. 


This question cannot be answered from the literary history ; only 
the political history offers an answer. The Kalabhras were aliens in 
Tamilnad and in the Pandinad. They had a different culture, a 
different religion, a different language and they hailed froma diffe- 
rent area, around Sravana Belgola in Mysore. Somehow they were 
able to drive away the Pandiya ruler by the middle of the 3rd century 


1. Kalladam verse 3 lines 10-16. 
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A. D. and establish their own rule there, which lasted for over three 
centuries till 575 A.D. They were Jains of the Digambara sect. 
They were intent upon spreading their own religion and culture in 
the land of their conquest. It is well known that the Jain view 
was that women and music were hindrances in the way of man’s 
spiritual progress. They were deeply religious and naturally when- 
ever they found that women or music was given importance in society, 
they tried to put them down ruthlessly. 


There is no evidence stating in so many words that the Kalabhras 
suppressed a study of Tolkappiyam-Poruladhikaram ; but from the 
circumstances obtaining in the period leading to the writing of a fresh 
manual on this part alone, we cannot but draw this inference. 


A further word may also be added. In Jainism, women because 
of their sex are not eligible for moksha. This aspect is well enunciated 
by all Jain writers. Ilampuranar the first commentator on Tolkap- 
piyam, the epics Cintamani and Culamani and Merumantra purana 
emphatically state this. Women, after leading a righteous life on 
earth in this birth may be born in the next as males and then by 
virtue of their good life there, earn the right for moksha.' 


STATUS OF WOMEN IN THE SOCIETY AND IN 
LITERATURE 


We shall take up the question of music later in the context of 
St. Tiru Jnanasambandhar. Here we shal] be concerned only with 
the status of women. The Tamilian society of the Sangham age 
was one where woman was given a prominent place in the home and 
in society. The story of the great poetess and grand old dame 
Avvai who strode from city to city, giving wise counsel to the rulers 
or rebuking them fearlessly where they went wrong is well known. 59 
verses from her are yet available to us in the Sangham poetry. 
There have been more than a score of eminent women poets in the 
period whose songs have come down to us-Nanmullai, Masatti, Nach- 
ellai, Nakkannai, Kuramahal Ilaveyini, Tayamkanni, Paari Mahalir, 
Perunkoppendu the queen of Bhutappandiyan, Peymahal Haveyini, 
Nappasalai, Vennikkuyatti, Kama-kanni, Adimandi, Vellividhi and 


1. Vide Appendix Note E. Women and Moksha in Jainism. 
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a host of others were reputed poets of the period. The prefix na to 
the names of some of them gives them the attribute of goodness. 
Paari Mahalir and the Queen of Bhutappandiyan came of royal 
families, Nachellai wrote a decad on a Chola ruler and got a 
present ofimmense gold from him. And soon the chronicle goes. 
We also see the estrangement between the the patron Pehan and his 
wife Kannaki and the efforts of several poets to reunite them. All 
these bespeak of a high level of culture, education and independence 
of the womenfolk of the period. Even women considered of a low 
class were renowned poets - Kuyatti (potter), Kuramahal (gypsy) and 
Peymahal were all from the lowest levels of fsociety. The Tamilian 
* society of the period was a truly democratic one where every one was 
a responsible member equal to any one else. This was something 
unknown, and opposed to the religious cult of the Kalabhras, 
Naturally when they gained political control of that society they 
could not tolerate such freedom among women and could not agree 
to their glorification. 


One or two references from literature may be mentioned here. 
The Third Book of Kural, called the Kamattuppal or the Inbattuppal, 
devoted to the pleasures of conjugal love is virtually a testment on 
the glorification of woman and the married life. Karaikkal Ammai, 
referred to elsewhere also, has sung three lyrical hymns on Lord Siva 
as the Cosmic Dancer at Tiru Alankadu. She lived in the period of 
the Kalabhras but outside the Pandinad. Queen Mangaiyarkkarasi 
was the flower of womanhood in the Tamil nation a few decades after 
the Kalabbras. In a land where Jainism reigned she was a lone senti- 
nal for Saivism along with the Minister Kulachirai and we know by 
ker modesty, love, courage and steadfastness of purpose she had caused 
her husband the King to be re-converted to Saivism. It is to her 
eternal glory that Jnanasambandhar, who never sang on anyone except 
Siva, sang one complete song of eleven verses on her and sang half 
of another similar poem on her'. No less great is Andal of the next 
century who dedicated herself to Lord Vishnu as Ranganatha and 
sang the glorious Tiruppavai of thirty verses and 14 more decads on 


1. The decad (padikam) beginning ‘mani ner vizhi madaray’, 39th padikam, and the 
verses bearing an odd number in the decad beginning ‘mangaiyarkkarasi vala- 
rarkon pavai’ 120th padikam, both in the Third Book of Sambandhar’s songs. 
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the Lord and was finally united with Lord Ranganatha. Her songs 
form an important section of the Vaishnava Canon and part of 
their daily prayer book. 


Such was the exalted position of women in the period before the 
onslaught of the Kalabhras on Madurai and after their overthrowal 
there by Pandiyankadumkon. 


WOMAN IN GRAMMATICAL CONVENTION 
ie 


Besides, this freedom was glorifiied in the Tamil culture. As 
remarked earlier, Tamil literary convention elaborated on the theme 
of love where particularly pre-marital and romantic love was given 
an honoured place. This was naturally anathema to the conquering 
Kalabhras. They suppressed the institution of women as laid down 
in the conventional grammar, ruthlessly. So the grammatical texts 
were suppressed. Kalaviyal and Poruladhikaram of which it forms the 
first four important chapters was suppressed. The messengers of the 
Pandiya, we found, informed him that they were able to find scholars 
expert in Eluttu, Sol and even Yappu but not experts in Porul. 
This very definitely proclaims to us that Poruladhikaram had been 
suppressed by the alien rulers. Any culture can be subverted and 
metamorphosed in the course of a rule of three hundred years. No 
wonder Poruladhikaram was forgotten. It had not become extinct - 
because we know it had been later discoverd by Ilampuranar in the 
llth century and written upon. The strange thing is that 
Ylampuranar himself was a Jain. He also believed that woman by 
virtue of her sex was not eligible for moksha and that she should be 
born in the next birth as man and qualify herself for moksha'. By his 
time, Jainism thrust by the Kalabhras in the Tamilnad had faded 
out as a potent social influence and the tolerant and progressive 
Ghola rule was on the ascendant. 


And again, parts of Tolkappiyam were studied in other corners of 
Tamilnad no doubt. But at the period, thanks to the establishment 
of several academies in Madurai earlier, that city had been the nerve 
centre for all Tamil and, naturally, suppression of Tolkappiyap- 
Poruladhikaram meant that it was hardly studied anywhere. Now we 


1, Vide Appendix - Note E. Women and Moksha in Jainism. 
10 
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can understand the Pandiya's anxiety for Porul and Iraiyanar’s help 
in writing a Poruladhikaram - Kalaviyal text afresh. There are minor 
differences in the treatment of the akham theme between Iraiyanar 
Kalaviyal and Tolkappiyam Kalaviyal and Karpiyal. This also 
explains the disappearance of the tradition of Tolkappiyam. Iraiyanar 
(we shall forget it is the Alavayp-peruman for the moment) has tried to 
recapture the ancient Tolkappiyam tradition as best as he could from 
oral traditions and to write a new manual on the subject. The 
written form had disappeared and we have to presume it was not 
available to him. 


The point emphasized in this discussion is that Tolkappiyam went 
out of currency on the advent of the Kalabhras in Pandinad, neces- 
sitating the writing of a manual on ahkam by Iraiyanar to satisfy the 
longing of the Pandiya rular. This new treatise was written by the 
early 8th century, after Tiru Jnanasambandhar had re-established the 
Tamil culture, language and religion in the land. Kadumkon no 
doubt overthrew the Kalabhras. But their infiuence in all society 
and administration could not be removed or wiped out in a day, not 
by one decree of a new ruler, however powerful or popular he might 
be. It takes a powerful cultural and spiritual force to teach the peo- 
ple their past but forgotten heritage, and that force descended on the 
land in the form of the work of Jnanasambandhar later. 


Though Iraiyanar’s work is named Kalaviyal, it does not stop 
with clandestine or pre-marital love. It also deals with marital love 
and this part is known as Karpiyal. The two together (with 33 apho- 
risms in Kalaviyal and 27 in Karpiyal) form one whole and that is 
Fraiyanar Kalaoiyal. Its other name Iraiyanar Ahapporul also makes 
clear this concept of fulness in the subject. This corresponds to the 
two chapters Kalaviyal and Karpiyal in Tolkappiyam also (chapters 3 
and 4 of its Poruladhikaram). 


B. THE LOSS OF MANY TAMIL BOOKS OF THE 
SANGAM POETRY 


We are now left only with the Ettut-Tohai and the Pattup-Pattu as 
the books of Sangham Poetry, and Tolkappiyam as a Tamil gramma- 
tical manual of an earlier period. The commentary on Jraiyanar 
Kalaviyal gives an account in its prefatory section about the Three 
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Sanghams (Literary Academies or even Universities) and the nume- 
rous books written and published there. Besides the books mentioned 
above, the commentator speaks of many books, beginning with Kuttu, 
Vari, Sitrisai, Perisai, Not one of these books is available today. 
Besides, even among the books which have reached us, the first and 
the tenth decads of the Ten Tens have been lost. And more important, 
of the seventy Paripadal verses, we have only twenty two - the others 
have been lost. Some scholars are of the opinion that the Kalabhra 
interregnum, as it is called, was responsible for the loss of this vast 
volume of literature, both poetic and musical. ‘‘When we turn to the 
Velvikkudi plates we find that that was the period of the Kalabhra in- 
terregnum. That was the time when much confusion prevailed in 
the country, and the Sangham and its good work were somewhat un- 
settled. This is seen from the fact that the Sangham literature is at 
best a piece of mutilated literature. Several songs of the Paripadal 
are lost. The kings in whose times the collections were made are not 
known. We hearof one Purikko as the king who grouped the 
Kuruntohai. Who he was and when he lived, it is impossible to say. 
Tf the Pandiya rule had been continuous and undisturbed, there 


1. 


would have been no difficulty in obtaining these details’. 


C. ABSENCE OF EARLY HYMNISTS IN PANDINAD 


Another corroborative evidence is available to us from the 
distribution of the early Nayanmar and Alvar in the various regions 
of Tamilnad. At the outset we may say that all the early religious 
leaders in both Saivism and Vaishnavism hailed from outside the 
Pandinad. 


If we consider the Saiva canon, we know factually that seven 
out of the list of the sixtythree Mayanmar had contributed poems to 
the different Books of the Saiva canon. Saint Tiru Jnanasambandhar 
had sung the first three Books; St. Appar had sung the next three 
Books; St. Sundarar the Seventh. St. Tiru Mular had sung the 
entire Tenth. St. Karaikkal Ammai, Aiyadihal Kadavar Kon and 
Seraman Perumal had contributed three, one and three poems 
respectively to the Eleventh Book. One point may be noted. 


4. ©. V. Narayana Aiyar, Origin and Early History of Saivism in South India, 1936, 
page 411. 
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Although St. Manikkavacakar is a saint and one of the four Saiva 
Samaya Acharyas, and has contributed the sublimely poetic 
Tiruvacakam (Eighth Book of the Saiva Canon), he is not one of the 
sixtythree, because he did not live earlier than St. Sundarar and 
had not been mentioned by Sundarar. Other writers in the Saiva 
canon, Books Nine and Eleven, are also not among the sixty three. 


Aiyadihal is identifiied with the Pallava ruler Paramesvara I 
(670-685) and from the present tense in which Sundarar refers to 
Aiyadihal,' the two are taken to be contemporaries. The puranam 
story is that Seraman was also a contemporary of Sundarar*? The 
other four whom Sundarar has mentioned in his poem giving the list 
of the devotees of God, Tirut-Tondatiohai, are obviously earlier than 
Sundarar in point of time. St. Appar was a contemporary of 
Mahendravarman (C. 590-630 A D.) and Sambandhar was a con- 
temporary of Paranjoti, (his sacking of Vatapi was in 642 A.D.) who 
was commander under Narasimhavarman (630-668) ; besides he 
converted Arikesari Maravarman (640-670) from Jainism back to 
Saivism and his date is generally taken to be 630-646. 


The other two require special consideration here. St. Tiru 
Mular was a contemporary of Ko-Chengat Chola in the 5th century 
A.D. This Chola is hailed as a Nayanar® himself and their contem- 
poraneity will be explained later. Sekkilar says that when Jnana 
Sambandha went to offer worship at Tiru Alangadu he would not set 
foot in the place because it was the place of Siva (Ammai-appar) 
where Karaikkal Ammai walked on her head.* This would mean 
that Ammai was earlier. The incidents in her life would enable us 
to place her also in the 5th century, in the period of Kocchengat 
Chola and Tiru Mular. Tiru Mular did his penance and composed 
his Tiru mantram songs from Tiru Avaduturai on the banks of the 
Kaveri, in the Chola nad. Ammai, as her name suggests, was born 
at Karaikkal in Cholanad. 


Tiruttondattohai verse 9. 
Periya Puranam, Kalarstrarivar puranam and Vellanaiccarukkam. 


St. Sundarar, Ttruttondattohai verse 11. 


Foe pe 


Periyapuranam, Tiru Jnanasambandhar Puranam verse 1008, Vide also the 
paragraphs D, ‘ Karaikkal Ammai’ under the Section, the Religious 
Problems, 
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When we turn to the first Alvar in the Vaishnava canon, namely 
the three Mudal Alvar, we find that all of them were born (or appea- 
red) in the Tondainad. Poihai alvar was born in Kanchipuram (at 
Tiruvehha), Bhutattalvar was born at Kadalmallai (modern Maha- 
balipuram) and Peyalvar was born at Mayilai (which is in the modern 
city of Madras). Not one of them was born in Pandinad. 


Not only the first Nayanmar and Alvar, but even later saints 
were not born in any part of Pandinad for some time. Jnanasamban- 
dhar was born in Cholanad; Appar and Sundarar in Nadu nadu; 
Tirup-Panalvar in Sri Rangam, Cholanad; Tiru Malisai alvar in the 
place of that name in Tondainad ; (even Kulasekhara alvar of the 
early 8th century is born in the Seranad;) not one is born in 
Pandinad. Only after Jnanasambandha had been to Pandinad to 
put down Jainism and reclaim the land back into the Vaidika fold, 
does any saint appear there. Periyalvar and Andal in Vaishnavism 
and St. Manikkavacaker in Saivism hail respectively from Sri Villi- 
puthur and Tiru Vadavur in the Pandiya country, in the 8th and the 
9th centuries. Till Jnanasambandhar’s crusade in to that country, the 
climate does not appear to have been favourable for the evolution of 
any saint in any of the Vaidika religions, Saivism or Vaishnavism. 
The resurgence brought about by Sambandhar in Saivism caused a 
great revival in both the religions in Pandinad. 


Madurai we should remember had been the arterial centre at the 
beginning of the Christian era for all Tamil- the language and 
literature as well as culture as evidenced by the establishment of the 
Third Sangham there and the patronage extended to it by genera- 
tions of the Pandiyas, and for religion as evidenced by the stories of 
the sports of Siva as Lord Somasundara and Sakti Minakshi, and of 
His legendary presence in the Sangham itself in the form of a poet, a 
fact which is also vouchsafed by St. Appar in his song on Tirup- 
puttur, a Pandinad shrine - nanpattup - pulavanay sangham ert nar 
kanakak-kili Dharumikku arulinonkan'. Andal in the next century 
makes a reference to Sanghat-Tamil in the last verse of her famous 
Tiruppavai.? In the face of so much popular as well as literary lore 


1. St-Appar, Sixth Book, Tirup-Puthur Tirut-Tandakam 76, verse 3. 


2. St. Andal, Tirup-Pavai, last verse; sanghat-Tamil malo: muppadum. 
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and legend, how are we to account for the fact that no saint in any 
vaidika religion was evolved in the area in the period immediately 
following the Sangham, while we find they have all come from the 
neighbouring Cholanad and even the distant Pallava nad?. 


The only explanation for such a state can be that there was 
political suppression of the vaidika religions and all that they stood 
for - the language and literature, its music, culture, the temple 
worship and rituals and all the ideals of which they were the 
manifestations, 


D. ADVENT OF TIRU 7NANA SAMBANDHAR 


We said that the Kalabhras as digambara jains had suppressed 
music in the Pandiya kingdom. Music was considered by the jains as 
a snare which hampered man’s spiritual evolution. Yasas tilaka 
champu in Sanskrit (written by Somadeva Suri, Ilth century) and 
Yasodhara Kaoya in Tamil (by an unknown author, 13th century) 
depict the crue] murders of her own husband the king and his 
mother committed by the queen Yasodhara because of her infatua- 
tion for the music of the leprotic elephant keeper. Ancient Tamil 
was said to be of three divisions, as Muttamil, dealing with Jyal, 
literary Tamil prose and poetry, Isai music, and Natakam, dance and 
drama. Silappadhikaram, hailed quite deservedly as a great work 
dealing with the three was composed in the early years of the 3rd 
century, a little before the advent of the Kalabhras into the Pandiya 
history. It gives a very extensive account of the dance and music of 
the period in several of its chapters.'| The commentators say that 
there were a number of treatises on dance and music available to the 
author of Silappadhikaram but were subsequently lost. Although the 
dance and music of this book represent them as they were practised 
in the Chola court, the manuals thereon were all preserved in Madu- 
rai, which was the seat of all Tamil and its divisions. But with the 
measures of suppression adopted by the Kalabhras, these books on 
dance and drama seem to have also perished. A large number of 
such works are mentioned by name by Adiyarkkunallar. But they 
are not extant. 


1. Silappadhikaram - Chapter 3, 6,7, 8 etc. 
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We have to remember the advent of the Saiva saint Tirn 
Jnanasambandhar in this context. He was no doubt a Saiva samaya 
Acharya, a hymmnist, a saint who toured the whole of Tamilnad 
visiting the Saiva shrines and directing all the people to the form of 
the Divinity enshrined in the temples. This is the Periya pilranam 
approach to the life of Saint Jnanasambandhar familiar 
in popular lore. There is another approach, even more important 
than this mission of Sambandhar and that is his service to the 
cause of music in the country, the Second Division of Tamil, Jsai. 
The hymnists in Saivism and Vaishnavism had all sung musical 
songs on their respective deities no doubt. St. Appar, an elder con- 
temporary of Sambandhar had sung 312 padikams of which 22 are 
in pann, namely specially musical pieces while the others are in 
nerisai, viruttam, kuruntohai and tandakam, not specially musical. 
Sundarar has sung 100 padikams all set to music. But Sambandhar 
has sung 384 decads (padikams) all set to music. He has sung on the 
largest number of tunes. The alvar (excepting the three Mudalavar) 
had sung their songs to a musical pattern but their music was set for 
them later in the days of Nathamunihal in the 9th century.' 


There are a few features regarding the music of Sambandhar 
which are special to him and are not shared by any of the others in 
Saivism or in Vaishnavism. The first is that he sang his songs in the 
temples, marking time with his hands even as a little child. Sekkilar 
specifically mentions this and does not mention this with reference to 
the other two Saiva saints. Sambandhar went and worshipped at 
Tiruk-Kolakka, the second shrine to be sung by him. As a child he 
marked time for the song with his little hands. Siva enshrined there, 
fearing that the child’s palms might get sore by the marking, caused 
a pair of cymbals to appear on his hands for marking time.* From 
that time he sang in the other temples sounding the cymbals in his 


1, Guru parampara - prabhavam, Arayirappadi page 94. Nathamnunihal caused his 
two nephews Melaiyahattalvan and Kilaiyahattalvan to learn the tunes and 
through them he propagated the musical singing of the Nalayirap-prabandham, 


2. Periyepuranam, Tiru Jnanasambandhar, verses 101-105. 
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hand. No other saint in all Tamilnad has been given the cymbals.’ 
This incident has been copied in iconography, and in all the temples 
in Tamilnad we find the image of Sambandhar in stone or bronze, is 
always featured with a pair of cymbals in his hands. As a matter of 
fact the cymbals are the distinguishing feature of the Sambandhar 
image. 


Another feature. Jnanasambandhar is here the only Saint in 
all the canons who has been given an accompanist. Tiru Nilakantha 
Yalppanar, himself a saint among the 63, is made to accompany 
Sambandhar on his yal and go with him on his tours? Sucha 
privilege has not been extended to any one else anywhere. The 
incident where Sambandhar proves to Yalppanar that the vocal 
instrument is always superior to the man-made instrument is well 
known;’ he sang a song which has since come to be known as the yal 
murip-padikam,* the song which caused the breaking of the yal. All 
these indicate that music is inextricably woven with the life and work 
of Jnanasambandhar. 


We shall turn to the words of St. Sundarar in reference to 
Jnanasambandhar. Sundarar lived in the days of Rajasimha 
Pallava’s father, Paramesvara Varman I (670-685) and so he could 
have been just one generation or two after Sambandhar. He men- 
tions Sambandhar in a few places inhis songs In Tirut-Tondattohai, 
he refers to him as ‘My lord Sambandhan who does not worship any 
but the Lord Siva who wears the cassia flowers’.* In the other five 
places he mentions Sambandhar always associating him with Tamil: 


1, Navukkarasu (St. Appar) and Tamil-Jnanasambandhar. 
2. Jnanasambandhar who is master of sweet Tamil. 


3. The garland of Tamil poems sung by Jnanasambandhar of 
sweet music and Navukkarasu. 


1. Karaikkal ammaiyar is portrayed in panels in a ghost form with the cymbals; 
but they are not mentioned by Sekkilar in her puranam. 


2. Periyapuranam, Tiru Jnanasambandhar, verses 131-141. 
Ibid 444-452, 


4, Tiru Jnanasambandhar Devaram First Book, Padikam 136 beginning 


: ‘madar 
madappidiyum’. 


5. Sundarar devaram Padikam 39 verse 5, 
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4, You gave coins (to Sambandhar and Appar) out of a desire 
to listen to their Tamil with music. 


5. He whose nature is to bestow a pair of cymbals in the 
presence of the whole world on Jnanasambandhar who is 
daily propagating Tamil with sweet music. and who 


showers His mercy on him.' 


Examining these references, we find that St. Sundarar considers 
Jnanasambandhar as master of Tamil (1,2); he is also a singer of 
sweet music (3,4). But the last reference is important. Here 
Sambandhar is mentioned as ‘the propagator of Tamil with sweet 
music and one who received a pair of cymbals for marking time’. No 
where does Sundarar say that Sambandhar propagated Saivism. We 
may also point out here that Jnanasambandhar calls himself in a 
score of places as the Tamil virahan (master of Tamil), Tamil 
Jnanasambandhan, and Sambandhan who has praised the Lord in 
Music. All this naturally sets us thinking. Sambandhar had a 
mission in this life (for his avatar as Sekkilar would say*) and that 
mission is Tamil through music. In other words we may say that in 
the Pandiya country music had been snuffed out by the rulers and 
Sambandhar invited by the Queen Mangaiyarkkarasi and the 
Minister Kulacchirai to spread Saivism and reclaim the people back 

, into the Saiva fold, really propagated there music and Tamil. The 
date of Sambandhar is theearly part of the 7th century and we know 
from the copper plates that the Kalabhra rule lasted there till about 
575 A.D. Besides restoring Saivism in the land, Sambandhar had the 
self-imposed mission of resuscitating and reinstating music in the 
land in all its glory. Along with the Saiva religion, music, the 
second division of classical Tamil, had been a victim of the Kalabhra 


suppression. 


History tells us that the restoration brought about by the young 
saint had a very lasting effect. The hymns of the Devaram were 
being recited with music in all the temples from his day, a practice 
and a ritual which continue to this day. Even from the days of 
Nandivarma III of Kanchi (825-50 A.D.) we have epigraphical 


I. Vide the Devaram of Sundarar. 
2, Periyapuranam, Tiru Jnanasambandhar puranam, 26. 


11 
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evidence to show that monarchs vied with one another in lavishly 
endowing temples for the recitation of the Devaram padikams in the 
Divine Presence.' The Chola monarchs were very liberal in their 
outlook, though they were all only Saivas, and had made endowments 
for singing Devaram in the Siva temples and Tiruvaymoli, Tiruppavai 
etc. in the Vishnu temples. Besides we find Rajaraja constructing 
over 400 houses for the Dancers, the talippenduhal, who were to sing 
and dance in the presence of the Lord at the Tanjavur Big Temple. 


Temple orchestras began to sing the Devaram pann tunes, Later 
poets like Arunagiri fed this music with their inimitable and 
wonderful songs, culminating in the kirttane form in Tamil music 
from the 17th century, through the trio, Muttut-Tandavar, 
Marimuttap-pillai and Arunachala Kavirayar in the 18th century 
and Gopalakrishna Bharati and a host of others in the 19th century, 
down to the present day. But for the restoration brought about by 
St. Jnanasambandhar, the music division of Tamil would have died 
a pre-mature death and what is now celebrated as the Karnatic music 
would never have been born and even modern Bhavatanatya could not 
have survived. 


A subtle clarification from the Vaishnava tradition may be 
mentioned here. According to it, music is of two classes, the human 
and the divine (the manushya gana and the deva gana). In the days of 
Nathamunihal (middle of the 9th century) two young women 
competed for the Chola King’s favour, one expert in manushyagana and 
the other expert in devagana. The king was charmed by the 
manushyagana and gave many presents to her. Disappointed, the 
other woman went about singing in the temples and finally at his 
place Nathamunihal heard her and praised her. She reported this to 
the King who tested Nathamunihal and then finally realised that 
deva gana was superior to manushya gana.? The incident though it 
does not have anything to do directly with the Kalabhra story, yet 
tells us that discrimination in music was at a low ebb in the country, 


I, Vide South Indian Inscriptions Vol. 3. page 93, Tiruvallam inscription 
recording a grant of Nandi varma pallavan for the Devaram singing besides 
other services. 


2. Guruparampara ~ prabhavam Asayirappadi of Pinpalahiya Perumal Jiyar, 1878 
edition, pages 94-95. 
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certainly because of the earlier Kalabhra suppression which had 


coarsened popular taste. 


£. ABSENCE OF WOMEN POETS IN THE 
18 KILK-KANAKKU 


The Kilk-kanakku is a term introduced by later commentators 
to refer to the 18 minor poems beginning with Tirukkural and ending 
with Acharak-kovai. All these poems are in the venba metre as against 
the general trend of Sangham poetry, which was always in the 
asiriyam roctre. The only exceptions there are Kalittohai and 
Paripadal, which are in the kali and the paripadal metres respectively, 
as their very names indicate. Of the 18, it has been pointed out that 
one, Kural, belonged to a period earlier than the Kalabhra period, 
viz., the second century A.D. and two others, Mudumolikkanji 
and Acharak-kovai belonged to a later period, the 7th century. The 
other 15 definitely belonged to the period of the Kalabhras. Of 
the 15, eight are on ethical themes, one is on a puram theme and six 
are on romantic themes. We have to remember in this context that 
when gifted poets wrote poetry, they could not resist the attraction of 
the romantic poems during this period. We should say the aham 
poems were written now in imitation of the Sangham poetry, in spite 
of the Kalabhra influence. 


Fourteen poets have written these fifteen poems but there is not 
one woman among them. Women had written poetry in the 
Sangham age, in the age following the Kalabhra period, and also 
in the Chola territory, outside Pandinad, during this period. A great 
epic had been written in the name of Silappadhikaram, earlier, 
glorifying woman. Kannakiis the great heroine of that epic which 
has no great hero. Towards the end of the Kalabhra period, we have 
Manimekhalai as a great epic heroine in a great poem which has no 
hero. We have to consider the authorship of all the 18 Kilk-kanakku 
poems against the Kalabhra background. 


It is the antagonism of the Kalabhra Jains to the freedom of 
women that is responsible for the fact that there is no woman poet 
among the 18 Kilk-kanakku authors. Non-jains could have written 
something in Pandinad but they did not dare. In the later years, 
many Jain women had been good poets and learned women; they 
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were of the ascetic order and were known as Ganthiyar, nuns. We 
meeta venerable Gavunthi adifal. a nun who guides Kannaki and 
Kovalan to reach Madurai. Similar nuns had lived later and 
interpolated verses in Paripadal and in Jivaka Chintamani ; one had 
written Udayana Kumara kavyam. Dr. Swaminatha Aiyar mentions 
a Jain housewife of his day at Kumbhakonam who had far more 
religious and literary knowledge of Jain scriptures than her own 
husband, in the 19th century. But as Jnanasambandhar points out, 
the Jains did not respect their nuns or the wives of their preceptors. 
Hence we are to conclude that the attitude of the ruling Kalabhras 
snuffed out all incentive or desire among the women of the day 
in Pandinad, Jain or otherwise, for literary composition. 


THE CULTURAL PROBLEMS 


We have then a few significant problems relating to the cultural 
life of the Tamil people of the period, Many changes had taken 
place on the cultural plane, which can not be explained in the 
ordinary way. 


A. Foremost among the problems relating to the cultural 
tradition, we have that of the ancient music and dance of Tamilnad, 
Silappadhikaram, the first available epic, gives us an elaborate picture 
of dance and music in the Tamil language of its period (early third 
century). All this seems to have been lost as stated by Adiyarkku- 
nallar in his commentary (12th century), What happened to the 
arts and the books on the arts, and when and how ? 


B. The Panar were a tribe of care-free wandering minstrels 
whose whole life was one of dance and music. They were an 
important feature in all Sangham poetry. But they seem to have 
totally disappeared from the country even before the 7th century as 
we can see from the story of Tiru Nilakantha Yalppanar, and the 
story of Nambiyandar Nambi’s search for a musician in the opening 
years of the {ith century. What happened in Tamilnad in the 
intervening period to wipe off as it were the entire tribe and its 
music and dance? 


C. We find some interesting developments in the thoughts as 
penned down in Tirukkural of about 200 A.D. and in some of the later 
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Kilk-kanakku poems by 550-600 A.D. I shall give here one example of 
the thoughts which are worth a special consideration. 


Ttruk-kural suggests that the brahmin knows his scriptures well 
But another book of the 18 Kilk-kanakku written by 550 A.D. implies 
that the brahmin does not know his scriptures. Why do the 
books, said to belong to the same group, say so differently? 


These are typical of the cultural problems which arise during the 
period and a little after. They are discussed below and their solu- 
tion is linked with the Kalabhra problem. 


A, THE DANCE AND MUSIC OF SILAPPADHIKARAM 


Silappadhikaram is the first epic of the Tamil language composed 
by about the early third century A.D. The story is well known. It is the 
only classical book treating of dance and music very elaborately. 
The Tamil language is said to be in three major division, tyal, isai 
and natakam (poetry, music and dance) and to this day Silappa- 
dhikaram is the only great book treating of these three divisions, 
These divisions have given the name Mutiamil to the Tamil 
language. It is true that the term Muttamil is not found either in 
Tolkappiyam or in the Sangham poetry, but appears only in the songs 
of Sambandar, seventh century, and eighth century Muttollayiram.' 
But we may be sure that Silappadhikaram accentuated the concept of 
the three-fold division so much that there has been a systematic 
glorification of them in almost al] later writing. 


Now taking up the references in Silappadhikaram, we find eight 
chapters deal with these two divisions-chapter 3-Arangetruk-kathai, 
6-Kadal adu kathat, 7-Tanal vari, 8-Venir kathai, |2-Vettuva vari, 
17-Aychiyar kurayai, 24-Kunrak-kuravat and 29-Valttuk-kathai. In all 
we have here 8 chapters out of the 30 chapters of the epic dealing 
either with dance or with music. There seems to be no subject 
under these two heads which had not been dealt with by the author 
here. For example, the third chapter, Arangetruk-kathat deals with 
the qualifications of the dancer (woman), the dance master, the 
music teacher, the composer, the drummer, the flutist, and the yaal 


1, Vide Tiru Jnanasambandhar Devarem 3.2.11 and Muttollayiram verse 39 in 
the Madurai Tami! Sangham edition and Purattirattu verse 1469. 
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teacher; then the description of the stage, the talaik-kol or special 
insignia given to the dancer; then the nature of the dance proper and 
so on. The commentator Adiyarkkunallar (12th century) gives 
hundreds of quotations to illustrate the various details under each of 
these heads. In the preamble to his commentary he states that all 
the source books on dance and music had heen irretrievably lost. 
He has given here the names of twelve books on dance and music. 
Since all of them had been lost, he says he is interpreting the text 
with the help of five later treatises on the subject. (Of these five 
again only one has been available and it was published, only recent- 
ly'.) The volume of subjects and literature with quotations handed 
down to us by the commentator for this one chapter is as wide as the 
ocean. His writing on the seventh chapter, which deals with pure 
tausic, is not available now. The details and the literature supplied 
by him make us wonder what happened to the books and when. 
We are left with the facts that they had all been lost through the 
suppression of music and all that is associated with it by the 
Kalabhras in the Pandiya country in the period 250-575 A.D. The 
particulars of dance and music given in the text relate of course to 
Puhar (Kaverippattinam) in the Chola country. The Kalabhras 
who ruled over Kaverippattinam were not religious fanatics as we 
have pointed out elsewhere,’ but the Kalabhras of Pandinad were a 
race of bigoted Jains who ruthlessly put down women and music as 
snares and hindrances to man’s spiritual progress, In the early 
centuries, the Pandinad and the Madurai city, as the seat of the 
ancient Tamil Sangham, were looked upon as the custodians of all 
Tamil - its grammar and literary conventions including music and 
dance. So when there was the Kalabhra rule there, all these simply 
faded out of existence as the Porul adhikaram of T olkappiyam had got 
forgotten as pointed out earlier, through repression.* 


B. DISAPPEARANCE OF THE PANAR 


The Panar were a tribe of folk artistes who were popular in the 
Sangham age. They had no fixed abode but led a wandering life. 


1. Panchamarapu by Arivanar, published by V. R. Deivasikhamani Goundar in 
1973 


2. Vide page 55. 
3. Vide also the remarks of C. V. Narayana Aiyar quoted on page 75, 
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They always went about in pairs, as husband and wife, as panan and 

padini. Padini was the name of the female and she was also called 
virali. The panar belonged to a low class in society then. This is clear 
from all the references in the Sangham poetry and also by a specific 
mention in a Pura nanuru verse which mentions Tudiyan, Panan, 
Paraiyan and Kudumban as the original inhabitants of the land. The 
panar always went about carrying their instrument, the yaal, which 
was also of two categories, the smaller and the bigger. The two 
atruppadai poems in Pattuppattu, Sirupanatruppadat and Perumbanatrup- 
padai wil} substantiate this statement. They had also other musical 
instruments like the kinai (a kind of small drum or udukkai). 


These Panar visited the courts of all the chiefs and patrons and 
the three ruling monarchs, entertained them with their songs and 
dance, and moved on to the next court. The patrons gave them 
lavish gifts of cloth, gold, flowers, and jewels, wine and food, and the 
like. Curiously, caste did not detract from the esteem in which 
they were held in the courts. They also visited battle-flelds for 
entertaining the soldiers. Often they even acted as love-messengers 
between lovers. Rulers valued them as a necessity in court life. It 
was a matter of pride to have them in the courts, A court without the 
panar was a degraded one. The panar symbolized an artistic enjoy- 
ment of life, without any care. The entire picture should be clearly 
borne in mind before we pass on to the next point in our argument. 
Some of the best pieces of Sangham poems are those which concern 
the panar. In the poems which deal with the love themes in the 
Sangham poetry the pana is an indispensable character. Even later 
poetry, which had forgotten the Sangham poetic traditions and 
conventions, holds fast to the institution of the panar in love poetry. 


Such was the picture that we get of the Panar in the Sangham 
age. But what happened to them in the next period - the period of 
the Kalabhra sway over Madurai ? The Kalabhras we had seen, were 
sworn enemies of music and dance and so what could the panar 
whose very soul was music and dance, do ? Artistes flower only under 
patronage. Here, not only was there no patronage but there was 
positive suppression. How could the panar survive in such an envi- 
ronment? They simply died out; the tribes did not die out, but their 
art died out. They had to give up their arts, music and dance and 
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had to live like other labourers and artisans. In order to eke out their 
livelihood, they had naturally to take to other avocations in life, 
such as farming, weaving and the like. During the Kalabhra rule of 
300 years at Madurai, their art had faded from the majority of the 
panar in a few generations in the Pandinad, and survived only with a 
handful outside the Pandinad. We know of no panar in the country 
at any time thereafter. 

When we proceed to the century next to the overthrowal of the 
Kalabhras, we see Saint Tiru Jnanasambandhar flooding the country 
with his sweet songs set to music. Apparently there were no 
hereditary musicians or panar in the century anywhere. There 
was only one rare pana family, and this pana lived at Tiru 
Erukkattampuliyur in the modern South Arcot district. Somehow, 
he had received the music from his ancestors who had carefully 
preserved it in an unbroken line and he was an expert with the 
instrument yal. But that was a period when patronage for art had 
completely disappeared and so he sang only in the temples of Siva 
with his yal. Yet this pana would have been longing for some one who 
could listen to his music and appreciate it, but he was only longing in 
vain. After sometime, he heard of the divine child Jnanasambandha 
who had drunk deep at the fountain of the Grace of Lord Siva at 
Sikali, and so went with his wife and kin to him and was immedi- 
ately admitted into the retinue of the Saint. For the pana, a life- 
long longing to pour forth his gift of music with the yal to God was 
now fulfilled, when he joined Sambandhar and began to tour the 
Siva shrines accompanying Sambandhar’s vocal songs on his yal. 
This was a great event in the history of South Indian music. 


A note may be added about the status of Tiru Nilakantha. He 
is an untouchable in the troupe of the high caste brahmin Jnanasam- 
bandha. We find that special privileges are extended to him, which 
we may take, as being given to the art of music which had become 
rare in the period. This pana and his wife are the only couple in 
Sambandha’s troupe. They are treated not as low caste but as 
equals as evidenced by Sambandhar’s concern for them at Sattaman- 
gai and by St. Nilanakka’s reaction by providing for the couple a 
retiring place close to the altar in the house.' 


1, Pertyapuranam, Tire Nilanakka nayanar puranam 30 - 31. 
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An equally moving story of the period in Vaishnavism is the 
story of Tirup-Panalvar. He was also a member of the pana tribe 
hailing from the Tiruchirappalli area. The pana we have seen was 
considered of a low caste, an untouchable. This Pana was consumed 
with devotion to Lord Ranganatha at Sri Rangam and so he wanted 
to lay his music at the feet of the Lord. But his caste deprived him 
of the privilege of setting foot on the island of the Lord at that period. 
So he stayed on the opposite bank of the river Kaveri encircling 
the Lord’s temple and the Sri Rangam island, and poured forth his 
yal music on the Lord from a great distance. The Lord was much 
pleased with his music and his devotion. He made this known to the 
Bhattacharya (temple priest) Loka Sarangamuni in a dream and 
directed him to carry the Pana into the temple on his shoulders. 
Muni did so, and the Pana sang a decad on Lord Ranganatha saying 
that the eyes which saw Lord Ranganatha would not see anything 
else‘, and reached final beatitude there itself. The humble pana 
became Tirup-Panalvar, one of the Twelve Alvar of Vaishnavism, and 
his song is a part of the daily prayer book of the Sri Vaishnavas. 


These two stories of the early 7th century - one in Saivism and 
one in Vaishnavism - are sufficient to indicate to us that the pana 
tribe had become rare and that it had generally ceased to be a tribe 
of musicians. 


We shall now proceed from the 7th to the [1th century. 


When Rajaraja recovered the Devaram song manuscripts from 
oblivion with the aid of St. Nambiyandar nambi, they wanted to 
fix the tunes for the Devaram songs. No one was available any 
where in the country who knew the pann or music of the songs. The 
race of panar had taken to other avocations and no one knew singing 
and those that were did not know the tunes Ona prayer from the 
king, so goes the legend,* an young girl who came of the tribe of Tiru 
Nilakantha Yalppanar at Tiru Erukkattampuliyur was gifted with 
the power of setting the tunes; she was brought to the Nataraja 
temple. She sang all the songs in their proper tunes and they came 
to be known as the appropriate tunes for the songs thereafter. 


I, Vide the song Amalanadhipiran in the Nalayiram. 


2. Umapati Sivacharya, Trrumuraikanda puranam verses 30 - 43. 


12 
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These instances would definitely indicate the disappearance of 
music from the Pana tribe asa whole during the period of the 
Kalabhra rule at Madurai which cut at the root of all that was 
Tamil - its language and literature, culture and religion and its 
cherished institutions of music and dance. The women among the 
Panar were equals to the men in music and dance as we see in all the 
Sangham poetry and certainly this could not be tolerated under the 
Kalabhras. 


An incident in the life of Nilakantha Yalppanar is worthy of 
attention here. He went to the great city of Madurai to offer his yal 
music to Siva in the great temple. Ashe was an untouchable, he 
stood outside the main entrance and played his yal, Siva directed 
His devotees in a dream and then they took him inside the temple 
and there he continued his music in the Presence. Again there was a 
voice from the heavens directing the devotees to place a wooden 
seat for the Pana and his instrument, as the instrument would lose its 
sound if it came into contact with the dampness of the ground and 
got soaked in moisture. Accordingly they placed for him a golden 
seat. Seated on it, he played his music.' Probably there is a 
subtle point in this incident. Temple administration was with the 
king and naturally it was his duty and privilege to make the 
necessary arrangements for the visiting bhekta musician. The fact 
that Siva Himself had.to arrange for this here now indicates that 
the king was an alien and would not do it. 


Some would say that the panar had not their legitimate place of 
honour in the Chola courts. This views not correct. The panar had 
ceased to exist as the pedlars of dance and music as explained above 
and hence their absence. They had given up their dance and music 
in the Kalabhra period, but after the revival of the arts thanks to the 
crusade of Tiru Jnanasambandhar, the Cholas began to extend their 
patronage afresh to these artists. These had now become known as 

ithe pipers (melakkarar and nattuvar) and their womenfolk were known as 
' talippenduhal. No longer were they a carefree race going about in 
| pairs but they seem to have settled down in fixed places under the 


1. Periyapuranam, Tiru Nilakantha Yalppanar puranam, 
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patronage extended to them by the temples. They formed naturally 
the temple orchestra and the temple dance groups. 


C. CHANGE IN THE SOCIOLOGICAL CONCEPTS 


We find that certain fundamental concepts which had governed 
society in the earlier periods had undergone an irrational or specta- 
cular change. I shall be content with pointing out a few of them, 
which are relevant to the occupation of Madurai by the Kalabhras. 


The first relates to the Vedas. The Vedas were generally consi- 

dered to be the special preserve of the brahmins in the past, into 
which of course the others had no entry. The first qualification of 
the brahmin then was his mastery of the Vedas. This was indeed a mat- 
ter of pride at any period in the cultural history of the land. Tirukkural, 
in the fifth verse of its chapter on righteous behaviour, says: Even 
if a brahmin forgets his scriptures he can learn them again; but all 
will spurn him if he does not adhere to the great virtues inherent on 
his brahmin birth.'| The words ‘if he forgets his scriptures’ actually 
mply that he never forgets his scriptures. Tirukkural is considered 
the earliest of the 18 Kilkkanakku poems and its date may be fixed as 
the latter half of the 2nd century A.D. This concept is very impor- 
tant, that is, by the period of Kural, it was generally accepted that 
the brahmin was definitely wed! versed in the Vedas and never forgot 
them. 


Iniya narpadu (The Sweet Forty) is also one of the 18 Kilkkanakku, 
composed probably by 525 A. D. One of the verses in the poem 
says: ‘Andanar othudatmai atra miha inide’; ‘It will be very sweet indeed 
if the brahmins know their scriptures’. This really implies that dur- 
ing the period of this writing the brahmins did not know their scriptures. 
The line in the text employs two adverbs to modify the verb, will be 
sweet: atra and miha: these mean greatly and very. These adverbs 
clearly indicate that it is definite that the brahmins did not know the 
scriptures at that time. 


Now we have to consider two statements, both pronounced at 
Madurai with a gap in time of about three or four hundered years. 


1, Tivukkural verse 134. 2. Iniya narpadu verse 7. 
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One - the brahmins knew their scriptures ; two - the brahmins did 
not know their scriptures. How are we to reconcile the two? With- 
out a knowledge of history, the two statements cannot be understood 
or reconciled. Something has happened in the intervening period of 
400 years which caused or forced the brahmins to give up or forget 
their scriptnres, 


Shall we be wrong in surmising that the rule of the Kaliarasan, 
the cruel ruler, the Kalabhran, had been responsible for suppressing 
the religion of the land so much that the brahmin could not learn his 
scriptures and in the period of 400 years, forgot them? 


A second concept that would deserve our attention is the ques- 
tion of music, fann. From several references in Nanmanikkedikai, one 
of the 18 Kilk-kanakku poems, we may say that music was at a low ebb 
in the Kalabhra period. In several verses, the author Vilambi 
Naganar, who probably had a sensitive ear for music and was himself 
a musician, expressses his concern over music, ‘If the yal does not 
give forth the right tunes. better to have the drum!’ In another 
place he says, ‘if music falters, the very poetry will falter’. (This of 
course has reference also to the fact that in the Tamil language 
poetry is wedded so much to music). ‘Music will be sweet when we 
have persons who understand it’ is another statement. This empha- 
sizes the well known truth that where there are sympathetic and ac- 
complished listeners, the artiste can give full scope for the play of his 
or her imagination. The author’s statements here would imply 
that such sym pathisers did not exist in the period. (This poem was 
written about 500 A.D.) He goes further and says that ‘music will 
die amidst people who do not know it’. This gives an edge to the 
earlier statements. 


The author of Jnna-narpadu, one Kapila devar, also has a word to 
say about music. ‘It is painful to sing to the accompaniment of the 
yal which is not properly tuned.’? Probably when the panar had 
abandoned their hereditary avocation of singing and dancing, musical 


A 


1. Vide verses 13, 19, 36 and 44 of Nanmanikkadigai, S. Rajam’s edition, 
Padinenkilkkanakku volume 2. 


2, Inna narpadu verse 31. 
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instruments had been abandoned and right tuning of the instruments 
naturally would have been a problem. 


These instances lend weight to the remarks made earlier that the 
Kalabhras had suppressed music in Pandinad. 


Then we shall pass on to one or two statements regarding the 
royalty of the day. Elephantry was a division of the army in India 
and all royal monarchs possessed divisions of the elephantry. All the 
three crowned monarchs of Tamilnad had the elephantry in the early 
centuries, as we can find in the Sangham poetry. But in the post- 
sangham period, we find such statements like ‘it is very painful to see 
rulers without elephants’'; ‘it is pleasant to look at an army consisting 
of the elephantry division also.’* These statements arose ina period 
(475 and 500 A. D.) when the rulers did not possess the elephant. 
These can apply only to the Kalabhras, who not being crowned kings, 
were not a royal house and so did not possess the elephant division. 


Again the following statements : ‘It will be sweet indeed if one 
can afford not to live under a ruler to whom _he owes no loyalty’; ‘it 
is sweet indeed to fight and keep at bay the forces of a ruler of might 
in a battle of swords’.® Here are two statements which are deroga- 
tory to the general concepts of patriotism and loyalty. The first line 
praises disloyalty while the second one asks the people to fight the 
ruler. These two are possible only underanalienruler. Disloyalty 
and fighting the ruler of the land will be valid and will be considered 
patriotic only if an alien ruler is ruling the land. Such a situation 
actually existed when the Kalabhras ruled the land; the citizen could 
have no loyalty towards the ruling house and he could certainly be 
temped to fight the army of the ruler. These and many similar lines 
in the poems of the Kilkkanakku would have any meaning only if we 
consider them in the context of the Kalabhra rule; it is evident that 
it was a rule of oppression and the people did not take kindly to it. 


Lastly, there is one verse which is particularly significant in the 
backround of the Velvikkudi grant. One verse* says: The mean 


1. Inna narpadu verse 22 

2, Intyavai narpadu verse 4; also 8, 15. 
3, Ibid. 32 33. 

4, Vide Tirikadukam verse 26, 
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fellow who thrives by his arrogance, the prostitute who lives by selling 
her body, and the one who snatches away the charitable property 
given for the good people - the learned will not take a morsel of food 
from these. Of the three mentioned here, the last is significant. The 
Kalabhras we had seen, had consfiscated the property endowed for 
the good brahmins of an earlier day. The poet here remembers this 
and so preaches here a kind of social boycott of such unjust people 
whom he classes along with prostitutes.’ 


THE RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS 


There are quite a few problems connected with religion which 
are equally baffling. People were certainly worshipping Vishnu 
during the period but the predominant religion of the land was 
Saivism, as we could gather from several sources. Many had been 
victims of the Jaina persecution during the period and later. We 
find that it was Saivism which had suffered at the hands of the Jainas 
of the period and nowhere do we have the story or legend of persecu- 
tion of any follower of Vaishnavism during the period. This is 
quite understandable because Saivism was the basic religion from 
which all later converts separated. Vaishnavism itself sprang up 
from the Saiva base at a particular period of time and developed 
into an independent self-reliant religion to which a complete system 
of metaphysics and philosophy was later given by Ramanuja. 


The lives of the Alvar and their supreme lyrical hymns of love 
and devotion as well as total surrender to the One Supreme Being in 
the name and form of Vishnu was instrumental in directing a section 
of the people in a different path and in evolving the Vaishnava school 
of worship and philosophy. As the system was just newly emerging, 
as Jainism itself had emerged, probably simultaneously or earlier, 
from the basic school, Saivism, the new Jainism did not make it the 
target of its attack but was content with directing its attack on 
Saivism. Besides, we may note that the ruling monarchs, the Pandi- 
yas were Saivas, and so when the Kalabhras overthrew the Pandiyas, 
their acts of suppresion and persecution were directed towards the 
the religion of the Pandiyas. Hence it came about that Saivism was 
the worst sufferer in the Kalabhra period. As will be explained 


1, Vide Appendix - Note F. confiscation of a charitable Endowment, 
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later under the head Kocchengat Chola, Vaishnavism also suffered 
no doubt, but the chief sufferer was Saivism. 


Buddhism also was prevalent in the land, but it was a passive 
sect, not aggressive and fighting. Hence it was tolerated in the 
Cholanad and allowed to develop. But ultimately it came under the 
persecution of the Jainas in the later centuries, though not politically 
but in the field of philosophical disputation as can be seen in the 
writing, WNilakesi, in the eleventh century. The credit for total 
supplanting of Buddhism goes, not to Saivism, but to the Jains. 


But this is all a digression. Let us now confine our attention to 
a few stories of the Saiva devotees who suffered at the handsof the 
Kalabhra Jains and point out to the solution to the problems 
that arise, 


A. We have direct evidence of some Nayanmar who were victims 
of the Jain persecution at Madurai in the Kalabhra period. 


B. Evidence of the Jain persecution of other nayanmar in areas 
outside the Pandinad. 


CG. The persecution of Saint Appar in the post-Kalabhra 
period, outside the Pandinad. 


D. The story of Karaikkal ammai and her visit to Madurai. 
E, Tiru Jnanasambandhar and his exploits at Madurai. 
F. Absence of any statement of the Jain doctrines. 


These are all no doubt legends preserved for us in the pages 
of Periya puranam relating to the Kalabhra period and immediately 
after, A brief discussion of each will help us to get a clear picture of 
the state of the religion of the period and the political oppression 
which is attributable only to the political overlords at Madurai. 


A. VICTIMS OF KALABHRA PERSECUTION IN PANDINAD 


Now let us have a look at the nayanmar who were victims of 
persecution during the period in the Pandinad. Nowhere is it said 
that it was the Kalabhras who were the persecutors but in the context 
of history we do see that the persecutors were really the Kalabhras. 
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From the list given by Sundarar, of nayanmar who had preceded 
him, we can pick out a few such. 


Murti nayanar came of the city of Madurai in the merchant 
community. He was adevout worshipper of the Lord Siva in the 
Madurai temple and he had taken upon himself the duty of supplying 
the sandal paste required by the temple for applying to the form of 
Siva there. One day, a prince of the Karunataka region belonging to 
the Vaduka tribe marched upon Madurai with his fourfold army. 
Out of a greed to capture the country by force he defeated the 
Pandiya ruler and began to rule from Madurai. He was a follower 
of Jainism, He started persecution of the devotees of Siva, parti- 
cularly Murti. But Murti ignored him and carried on his service of 
supplying sandal paste to the temple. Then the ruler caused the 
supply of sandal wood to Murti to be stopped. Murti was terribly 
upset. Not finding any solution to his problem of securing sandal 
wood, he began to grind his own elbow on the sandal grinding stone. 
Blood flowed, bones were ground to powder and the nerves also were 
completely ground. 


His single minded devotion moved Siva so much that He could 
stand it no more. He asked him from the heavens to stop and 
informed him that he might become the ruler of the land. The hand 
which had been ground down now grew to normal, the Jain 
Karunataka ruler died, and the royal elephant sent out to bring 
aruler, chose Murti. Then he ruled the land for sometime with 
Siva’s sacred ash as his anointing material, the rudraksha beads as his 
royal jewels, and the matted locks, the emblems of Siva, as his crown: 
Because of these three insignia, St. Sundarar calls him ‘Murti who 
ruled the land with the Three Emblems of Siva.’ 


Forgetting the legend, we have here a reference in the Periya 
puranam to the Vaduka king of Karnataka who captured Madurai. 
This is clearly a reference to the Kalabhras. The Kalabhras we are 
told here were Jains and they were wantonly being cruel to the 
established religion Murti nayanar probably lived by the end of 
the 3rd century A.D. History well illustrates the religious intolerance 


1, Periyapuranam, Murtti nayanar 1 - 49; vide verses 7, 11 - 13, 24 and 41- 
2. Vide Kalladam verse 57 line 12 - 25 
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of the invader, the Karunataka rulers, the Kalabhras. The reference 
to Vaduha may not mean much, as the knowledge of the writers of 
the period of geography outside the Tamil borders was only vague, 
and the confusion in the terms Vaduha and Karnataka has to be 
overlooked. 


Sekkilar wrote his Periya puranam in the days of Kulottunga 
Chola II, by the year 1140 A.D. Even a century earlier than his day 
(1050 A.D.), the poet Kalladar refers to the fact of a ‘Karunata 
vendan’ who had invaded Madurai and caused all temple services to 
be stopped because he was of the Jain persuasion: ‘‘A king of 
Karunataka marched on Madurai with his four-winged army, drove 
out the Pandiya and stopped all services to God, because he was a 
Jain. The Lord caused him to fall into the long sleep. Then since 
there was no one at the time in the royal family to succeed to the 
throne, He caused the devotee (Murti nayanar) who was the very 
personification of love of God, who ground his own elbow on the 
stone in the place of sandal, to become king and rule over land, 
giving him His three emblems as the crown, the ornaments and the 
fragrant sandal”. 


Nambi Tiruvilayadal, a large purana in 1753 verses on the 
sports of Siva at Madurai, was written by the end of the 13th 
century, 150 years after Sekkilar, by Perumparrappuliyur Nambi. 
Here, this poet also gives the story of the Karunata king’s invasion of 
Madurai and the crowning of Murti nayanar. All the purana writers 
are naturally concerned about glorifying the Siva bhakta concerned; 
other information contained in the stories is merely incidental. We 
should be thankful to the writers for giving us some information on 
some historical facts, which are relevant to our research. The story 
of Murti is narrated here in chapter 5! in 15 verses; Nambi closely 
follows Sekkilar and even uses the expression ‘mummatyal ulahanda 
Murti’ (Murti who ruled the land with the three symbols of Siva), 
an expression taken from Sundarar and Sekkilar, 


All these would indicate to us that the invasion of Madurai by 
the alien Kalabhras (Karnataka in the legends) was an event which 
was long remembered by the people. It is no doubt a historical fact 


recorded in the inscriptions. The epigraphy version is that the 
13 
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Kalabhras had seized and held Madurai for a period of more than 
300 years. This length of time had been forgotten in popular 
memory and the legend says that death came upon the invader soon 
and a Sivabhakta was chosen to rule over the land. These two 
books Kalladam and Periyapuranam and even this Tiruvilayadal are books 
of devotion and they give a devotional twist to the story in point of 
time, without altering it in its essentials. A quick end for the in- 
vader and a miracle are puranic necessities, 


B. VICTIMS FROM OTHER AREAS 


We may in passing notice one or two similar legends of persecu- 
tion of devotees in the areas outside the present Pandinad. We do not 
know if the Pandinad Kalabhras held sway over these areas. Other 
nayanmar stories in Periya puranam give us an account of the infiltra- 
tion of the Kalabhra tribe into the other areas of Tamilnad. Two 
stories relate to Tiru Arur, a great city inCholanad. Dandi adihal 
was a Siva bhakta of Tiru Arur who had no eyesight. The temple 
tank of the place was known as Kamalalayam. The jains had built 
their monasteries on its banks and encroached on the tank itself. 
Dandi, devout that he was, took upon himself the task of deepening 
the tank so that the encroachments might also be removed. So he 
got into the tank when it was dry, with a spade and a basket, scooped 
out the earth from the tank bed into the basket, carried it to the bank 
and deposited it at a convenient place. As he was engaged in this 
meritorious work, the Jains came to him and told him that many 
insects might die while he dug out the earth, railed at him that he 
had lost not only his eyes but his ears also, and challenged him to 
secure his eyesight from his god. Dandi blind as he was, hada 
rope to guide him from the bottom of the tank to the top of the 
bank. The Jains snatched away his basket and spade and also the 
rope and the poles to which the rope was fixed. The story goes on 
that by the grace of god, Dandiregained his eyesight and the ruler of 
the land, hearing of the harassment done to Dandi, drove away the 
Jains from Tiru Arur.' 


Another story relates to Naminandi. One evening, after 
worshipping Siva in the temple as usual, he desired to light some 


1, Periya puranam, Dandi adihal puranam verses $ - 26. 
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lamps. As it might take some time for him to go to his house a few 
miles away for getting oil for the lamps, he went to a house next to 
the temple and asked for some oil. It was a jain house. He met 
with a rebuff. The Jains there said, “Why do you want oil? Your 
Lord carries fire in His hand. You may burn water for the lamps’. 
Prompted by God, he did so and the lamp burned with the water.‘ 


These two stories of Cholanad deal with Siva bhaktas who were 
harassed by the Jains of the place and to whom Siva extended his 
succour and grace. There might also have been relics of con- 
temporary Kalabhra persecution outside Pandinad, 


The story of Meypporul nayanar of Tirukkovalur is a wonderful 
story where the chief who had been living a life dedicated to the 
revering of the Saiva emblem, the sacred ash, allows himself to be 
stabbed to death by anenemy called Muttanatha, just because he 
wore the Siva garb and the ash. Occurring in the period of the 
Kalabhra rule, Muttanatha is thought to be a Kalabhra also, 
although Sekkilar does not say so.” 


The above gives an account of the persons who suffered by the 
Kalabhra suppression outside the Pandinad area. 


C. PERSECUTION OF SAINT APPAR 


The same kind of suppression continued in the next century also 
as an after effect of the Jain administration in the Pallavanad. We 
find several instances of it in the life of Appar. We shall just glance at 
them before proceeding further. Appar lived in the Nadu-nadu, modern 
South Arcot district. Sekkilar gives a long account of his travails 
under the Pallava ruler Mahendra Varma I when he was following 
the Jain faith. Appar had earlier embraced Jainism and he was then 
holding a high rank among the Jains with the name of Dharmasena. 
After his disillusionment and return to Saivism, he was subjected to 
many hardships. Periya puranam relates the hardships in great detail. 
Appar was placed ina lime kiln but remained unharmed by the 
heat. He was given poisoned food, still nothing happened. A 


Ll. Periyapuranam, Naminandi adthal puranam verses | - 32 


2. Ibid Meypporul nayanar puranam verses | - 24, 
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murderous elephant was marched on him but it bowed at his feet 
and went away. Lastly, he was bound to a stone and dropped into 
the sea, but using the very stone as a float he came ashore. On 
all these occasions, he uttered the praise of the Lord in song and 
remained unharmed.’ 


Finally he broke off from his past and going a round of 
the Siva temples of Tamilnad, he found at Palaiyarai the temple 
closed and the Jains claiming it as theirs. He stayed there without 
food for some time and vowed not to move out without seeing the 
temple restored to Saiva worship. This was an act of satyagraha (if 
we May use a modern term). By divine direction the king heard of 
it, opened the temple and drove out the Jains* Appar went into the 
temple, worshipped there and sang a song. In the nineth verse he says 
that the thousand Jains there do not read the Tamil songs or become 
the servants of God.® 


Appar is the only saint who had suffered at the hands of the 
Jains of his day and has left @ record of it in his songs. Sambandhar 
had a duel of wits with the Jains at Madurai, but apart from the fact 
that they set fire to his lodging, he did not suffer at their hands. In 
Vaishnavism, although some have spoken of the Jains, no one had 
struggled with them as Sambandhar and Appar had done. Even 
Saint Sundara who condemos them, had no direct struggle with 
the Jains. 


D. KARAIKKAL AMMAI 


Karaikkal Ammaiyar is one of the most respected saints in all 
Periya puranam. She is the only woman saint singer in the Saiva 
canon and the puranam says that she had the unique honour of going 
to Kailas and of being addressed as ‘Mother’ by Siva Himself. When 
Umadevi expressed great amazement at the love of the bone-form 
that was mounting the Kailas Mount, Siva told Her: ‘‘This is the 
Mother that worships us; She prayed to us and got this form’’.+ 


Periyapuranam, Tirunavukkarasu nayanar puranam verses 95 - 132. 
Ibid verses 294 - 300. 
Appar Devaram Book 5. 58, 9, 


Pepe 


Sekkilar’s Periyapuranam, Karaikkal ammaiyar puranam verses 59, 57. 
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Because of this unique honour, her natural name Punitavati has 
been dropped by the Saiva world, and she is simply known as the 
Ammai (Mother) of Karaikkal, her birth place. Of the three poems 
composed by her in the Eleventh Book of the Saiva canon, the first 
consists of two songs expressing her ecstatic pleasure experienced on 
witnessing the Dance of Nataraja at Tiru Alamkadu. These two 
songs are called the Mutta padikam or the Elder Decads and are 
always prefixed in the manuscripts of the Devaram to the songs 
of Saint Tiru Jnanasambandhar which commence the First Book 
of the Saiva canon. Sekkilar calls her songs on Tiru Alamkadu 
dance as Mutta padikam. These not only point out to the veneration 
in which she was held by Sekkilar and the Saiva world but also 
indicate that she was earlier and elder to the Hymn singers in 
Saivism. 


The story of Ammaiyar is well known and need not be repeated 
here. She was an ardent Siva bhkaktai and when her husband found 
that she was able to produce mango fruits by praying to Siva, he 
concluded that she was an angel on earth and decided that he should 
not live with her. He deserted her and set up business at Madurai as 
a prosperous merchant, married again and had a daughter there, 
whom he named Punitavati after his first wife. When his first wife 
was taken to him from Karaikkal, he came and prostrated before her 
saying ‘This is an angel which every one should salute’. The dutiful 
young lady, naturally shocked at her husband’s behaviour, 
wanted no more to live in the physical frame which was united to him 
in wedlock. She discarded it, prayed to Siva and got a ghost form 
and then started to Kailas to have a vision of the universal Father 
there. All her songs were sung after her dircarding the mortal frame. 


‘The interesting point for our purposes is that when she came to 
Madurai she could no longer live there her natural life. The puranic 
story contains considerable human detail which help to pass it on as 
asacred legend. A sociological approach is also possible. We are 
here concerned with only one feature, namely, that the circumstances 
in Madurai were such that she could not live there her normal life. 
She had been a very pious young lady at Karaikkal, feeding Siva 
bhaktas and leading a life devoted to the Saiva religion. When she 
went to Madurai she found that this could notbe. Saivism was no 
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there. She therefore decided that she should flee from Madurai rather 
than live the kind of non-religious life that Madurai could offer to her. 


This is not of course the interpretation that the author Sekkilar 
gives. He has fed the story with much of detail and plot. Divested of all 
these, the simple story is as given above. Ammaiyar went to Madurai 
at a period when the Pandinad was under the Kalabhra heel and un- 
willing to lead a life without devotion to Siva and Siva bhaktas, she 
prayed for a ghost form and receiving it, went north. 


A picture of Madurai and the conditions there can be seen if we 
recall that when Jnanasambandhar went there just seventy five years 
later, the Queen and the Minister were the only followers of Saivism, 
The moment he went and entered his lodging, it was set fire to. 
If this were the condition later, what might have been the condition 
when Karaikkal ammai went there by the end of the fifth century, a 
period when the Vajranandi Jain sangham was flourishing ? 


E, ST. TIRU JNANASAMBANDHAR AND HIS EXPLOITS 
AT MADURAI 


St. Tiru Jnanasambandhar is specially invited by the Pandiya 
Queen Mangaiyarkkarasi and the Minister Kulacchiraiyar to go to 
Madurai. He goes to Madurai and reclaims the country back to 
Saivism. The Jainism in Madurai can be considered asa spill-over 
from the post-Kalabhra period a few decades earlier. His overcoming 
the Jains there not only by argument but also by virtue of working 
many miracles is a long story told in minute detail by Sekkilar. Un- 
like St. Appar, Sambandhar did not suffer at the hands of the Jains 
except in the one instance, that as soon as he came to the city the Jains 
set fire to his residence. From this moment he is pitted against the 
Jains there. But the fight of Sambandhar against the Jains is not 
merely a relegious one; it concerned all aspects of language. literature, 
culture and so on, as has been dwelt at length in several places here. 


We may briefly state here that single-handed, he fought the 
Kalabhra Jainism so successfully at Madurai that it never thereafter 
could raise its head as any great social influence. He restored Tamil 
music, temple worship and religion, and all the aspects of the earlier 
Tamil culture and the Tamil way of life. 
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The Tamils of the day were a race of people who accepted the 
authority of the Vedas Religion (whether Saiva or Vaishnava) then 
meant following the Vedas, vaidika. This did not mean making of 
sacrifices and so on. We may note in passing that although Samban- 
dhar obtained gold from Siva for his father’s sacrifice, he asked him 
to perform it for removing evil and never gave it a second thought. 
Vaidika simply meant a particular code of life, a form of 
personal discipline, a pattern of social behaviour and the ob- 
serving of a certain religious faith in theory and in practice. The 
Jains were totally opposed to all this. So, Sambandhar, who was a 
vaidika, fought those who reviled at the vaidika religion and supp- 
lanted them. Sambandhar, asa really godly person, always sought 
God’s guidance in his fight with the ungodly, and through that gui- 
dance, always came out successful, 


The Kalabbras had no doubt been overthrown by 575 A. D. by 
Pandiyan Kadumkon. But the effects of the religious persecution 
and suppression started by them in Pandinad would have survived till 
a much later period. The condition of the Saiva religion in the Pandi- 
nad by about 640 A. D. at the period when Sambandhar was invited 
by the Queen to go there is described by Sekkilar in many verses. 
“All the temples in the Tamilnad of the Pandiyas had been conver- 
ted into Jain monasteries and Jain temples. There were only Jains 
every where, like groups of darkness carrying their peacock feather 
fans ; wherever one turned there were only the hair-plucked heads, 
mat dress and peacock feather fans and the triple parasoles of the 
Jains. People had been lured into following their books and no one 
would turn their minds to the Saiva path.” Wherever the young 
Saint turned he saw only this condition and so out of a concern for 
preserving the ancient faith of the people’s ancestors, he could not but 
ask them to give up the false doctrines of the Jains and pursue their 
true faith. When he uses derisive words, we should note that they are 
always addressed to the Jain monks. 


In almost every one of his 384 decads sung on the various Siva 
shrines during his tours, Sambandhar makes a reference in the tenth 
verse to the Jains and the Tera Buddhists. From the remarks made 
by him, we may be certain that the picture painted by Sekkilar is true- 
Sambandhar here always makes an exhortation to the Saiva people 
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not to listen to the pompous words of the Jains, their false doctrines 
based only on logical disputation, and not based on love or bhakti. He 
points out that those words would also lead to delusion and sorrow 
and so asks his people not to waste time in listening to their unwise 
advice. All these indicate that the Jains had really converted the 
masses to their faith and that Sambandhar had a hard time leading 
them back to the right path and in weaning them away from the 
Jain path. 


It is true that Sambandhar heaps scorn on the Jains for their 
opposition to the Vedas and the Vaidika faith. ‘‘They abuse 
the Vedas and the sastras. They say that the brahmin worship of 
But this is only 
one aspect of his opposition to the Jains. His only anxiety is to wean 
away the Saiva people from the false faith to the True Faith, which 
was a reflection of the ancient Tamil culture and which the Jain 
practices had undermined. 


the fire is worthless. They oppose the Vedangas.”* 


An insight into the mind of Saint Jnanasambandhar will reveal 
to us that although he uses very strong language in condemning the 
Jains whom we might call the Kalabhra Jains, he was not promp- 
ted by any malice or narrow bigotry in carrying on such a tirade. 
He was deeply grieved at the negation of all the subtle elements in 
the culture of the Tamils and their language and certainly in their 
religion, and so went about pointing out in strong and detailed terms 
the anti-culture that had set in through the political power and 
influence of the Kalabhras. At the same time having faith in the 
one god and His Omnipotence and Omnipresence, he also felt 
that the whole thing was a sport of Siva and it was He who had 
allowed the non-vedic religions Jainism and Buddhism to be born 
and to thrive for some time. Some instances of his statement to this 
effect are given below. ‘It is the Lord Siva enshrined in the temple at 
Tiru-Irumpulai who created the Samann and the Sakkiyam (Jainism 
and Buddhism).” ‘‘My Lord enshrined at Tiruk-kalar, You revealed 
through Your lips the four Vedas; but yet it was You again who 
created the untruth that is the words of the Samana and the Tera 


1, Vide Sambandhar Devaram; the whole of the padtkam sung at Madurai 
Book 3 song 108. 
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(Jaina and Buddhist).”” “He is the Pure who can take strange forms 
and have it as a sport to cause the bark-clad stout persons, who take 
their food from their hands and from whose body dirt falls out, never 
to utter the Truth.”' In trying to level the charges of bigotry and 
extreme intolerance at Jnanasambandhar, critics should not forget 
his concept of the Supreme Being, the One Universal God who 
controls and guides all religions, including the Jain. 


An important aspect in the contribution of St. Sambandhar to 
the culture of Tamilnad vis-a-vis the Kalabhra Jains is his exaltation 
of women, It is no exaggeration to say that one of the main missions 
of his avatar’ (as Sekkilar would call his birth) is to exalt women. 
This has been dealt with briefly earlier also. Many of the miracles 
performed by Siva on his prayers have been for helping women. He 
sang a song at Tirup-Pachilachiramam praying for relief to the young 
daughter of the Malava chief there from the dire disease of epilepsy 
(muyalakan) she was suffering from. At Tiru Maruhal he sang a song 
praying for the revival of the Chetti youth who had died of snake 
bite, in order to unite his lady love with him. The famous Poompa- 
vaip-padikam sung by him at Tiru Mayilai (modern Mylapore in 
Madras) brought back the young damsel Poompavai in all ber radi- 
ant beauty, from her ashes preserved in a pot by her father, long 
after she had died of snake bite as an young girl. Because he gave 
life to her, he equates himself with the father of the girl, All his 
exploits at Madurai done for overthrowing Jainism and for restoring 
Saivism, winning back the people and the Pandiya king to the Saiva 
fold, were performed at the request of Queen Mangaiyarkkarasi. 
These instances will prove his concern for women. We should view 
all these in the context of the Jain doctrine denigrating women. 


F, ABSENCE OF ANY STATEMENT OF THE JAIN DOCTRINES 


Sattanar who wrote the second Tamil epic Manimekhalat was a 
Buddhist. He has set out to champion the cause of Buddhism in this 
book. The heroine Manimekhalai listens to an exposition of the 


1. Tiru Jnanasambandhar Devaram, Book 2. 36. 10, 2.51. 10 and 2. 84, 10, 
Book 3. 2. 10. 


2. Perwyapuranam, Tiru Jnanasambandhar, verse 26. 


14 
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doctrines of many schools of metaphysicists and philosophers.’ 
Then she goes to Kanchi and there learns the Buddhist doctrines at 
the feet of the guru, Aravana adihal, embraces Buddhism and per- 
forms penance for getting over the cycle of births and deaths. When 
the guru teaches her the Buddhist doctrines’, the Buddhist system of 
metaphysics and philosophy is fully explained in the book. In fact 
this is the only exposition of Buddhismin the Tamil language, con- 
tained in a Buddhist work. The period may be the sixth century 
A.D.’ It is strange that we do not have any such exposition of the 
Jaina philosophy in the Tamil language until a late period.‘ It is 
worthwhile to note why the Jain doctrines were not drawn up as a 
treatise or were not explained in the Tamil language in the early 
centuries. 


Here we have a glaring contrast of the two tribes of Kalabhras 
ruling from the Cholanad and the Pandinad respectively. Accuta 
Vikkanta (whom we have mentioned earlier) and probably his pre- 
decessors and successors at Kaverippattinam in Cholanad were ofa 
tolerant nature and so we find the monarch praised in the Tamil 
poems by contemporary Tamil poets. He was a Buddhist and not 
being a bigot, he probably helped his men to propagate his religion 
Buddhism in the land, in the regional language, here of course Tamil. 
For aught we know, this Vikkanta or his successor might have ex- 
tended his patronage to this author for writing the Tamil Buddhist 
epic. But the position is vastly different in Pandinad. The Kalabh- 
ras who seized Madurai were bigoted Jains and naturally they did 
not set much value by the regional language. Intoxicated 


1. Vide Chapter 27 of Manimekhalai. Here the following ten schools are men- 
tioned: The Logician, Saiva, Brahmavadin, Vaishnava, Veda, Ajivaka 
Nigantha (Nirgrantha), Samkhya, Vaiseshika and Bhuta-vadi schools, 


Ibid. Chapter 29, Tavattirem pundu dharmam ketta kathai. 


Though the epic Manimekhalai is said and also considered to be a sequel 
to Silappadhikaram, giving it the date third century A. D., critical opinion 
now 1s of the view that the epic could have been written only by the sixth 
century. It may also be noted that generally the Kalabhra period was one 
which was not conducive to the glorification of women as the heroine of an 
epic pocm and so the twoepic poems Silappadhikaram and Manimekhalai 
could have been written by the first half of the third century and the end of 
the sixth century A. D, respectively. 


4. In Nilakesi, a poem of the 11th century. 
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with power, they tried to suppress all that was Tamil in religion, 
culture, language etc. How will such a clan induce or patronize any 
writing in the Tamil language on the philosophical doctrines of their 
own religion? This certainly explains why there was no writing on 
Jain philosophy not only in the Kalabhra period but even long after. 


HISTORICAL PROBLEMS 


Lastly we come to some problems in history raised by the litera- 
ture both contemporary and later. I shall mention them here and try 
to find a solution for them. 


A. Sekkilar has sung in his epic purana the lives of 63 nayanmar. 
In his long book of 4286 verses, 1256 are devoted to the life and work 
of Tiru Jnanasambandhar. Leaving alone the three saints who were 
raised to sainthood by association with Sambandhar - the King, 
Queen and Minister of Pandinad - there is only one saint from Pandi- 
nad - Murti nayanar. How shall we explain this absence of Saiva 
saints in Pandinad ? 


B. Is there any significance in Kocchengat Chola the great 
Saiva saint building temples not only for Siva but also for Vishnu, 
in that early period as mentioned very approvingly by the Vaishnava 
Saint Tiru Mangai Alvar ? 


C. Tiru Mular mentions the ruining of temples and the stopping 
of temple worship. Did these really happen ? 


These problems will now be discussed in detail. 


A, ABSENCE OF NAYANMAR IN PANDINAD 


This is indeed quite a vexing question but easy of solution. 
Periya puranam speaks of nine groups of saints and 63 individual saints. 
All of these had been named by St. Sundarar in his Tirut-Tondattohat. 
He lived before 700 A. D. and so all the Saints had lived before 
him - some in his day, some in the days of Sambandhar and Appar 
by 650 A. D., and many sometime earlier. This takes us to the period 
of the Kalabhras in Pandinad, although a few like Kannappar and 
Chandesar would have lived very much earlier in point of time - 
probably by the centuries B.C. A break up of the Saints region-wise 
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may be given as follows: Cholanad 38; Nadunadu 8; Tondai- 
nadu 8 ; Pandinad 4 ; Malainad 2; Konadu 1; Mazhanad 1; and 
out side Tamilnad 1, 


In this set up, we find that the number of zayanmar in Pandinad 
is only four. Of the four, three - King Pandiyan Nedumaran, Queen 
Mangaiyarkkarasi and Minister Kulachirai, are those who had come 
under the influence of Jnanasambandhar. Excluding these, there is 
only one other - Murti nayanar. It is certainly very strange that in 
the Pandiya country, with its headquarters at Madurai, the Siva 
rajadani where the legends say that Siva as Lord Sundaresa and 
Sakti as Minakshi ruled inthe ages past, only one saint had been 
evolved, while areas without that much of religious backround such 
as Nadunadu and Tondainadu had evolved eight saints each. This 
will sound extremely puzzling, had we not known the Kalabhra 
interlude in the history of Madurai. The Kalabhra rule of 300 years 
over Madurai did not permit of any religious practices and so the 
atmosphere was one of such darkness that no saint could be 
evolvedin the country. The aftermath of the Kalabhra rule pro- 
duced a Mangaiyarkkarasi anda Kulaccirai and through them a 
Nedumaran. That was all. It is well to remember that Mangai- 
yarkkarasi was a daughter of the Chola royal family which descended 
from Kocchengat Chola the builder of Siva temples. Murti nayanar 
was an exception. His story is given earlier in Section A under 
Religious problems (pages 96 - 7). 


So, this is the explanation. The Kalabhra administration and 
its suppression of religion and culture could not admit of the evolution 
of any saint in the Pandinad even for a considerable period later. 


B. THE LIFE AND WORK OF KOCCHENGAT CHOLA 


An elaborate and grateful reference on a Saiva prince and saint 
by an important Vaishnava saint acquires great importance in our 
investigation. Directing the Vishnu bhaktas to the presence of Lord 
Vishnu in the Tiru Naraiyur madakkoil, St. Tiru Mangai alvar sings: 
“May you all go and pray at the jewelled temple at Tiru Naraiyur- 
built by the Chola of the great lineage ruling over the world, who had 
built seventy beautiful madakkoil (temple on a raised base, a parti- 
cular type of temple architecture) to the eight-shouldered Siva whose 
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lips the Rg Veda adorns”. This is the eighth verse of the Alvar’s 
decad on this shrine. In the other verses of the decad, he heaps lavish 
praise on this Chola, Kocchengat Chola, who is Lord of the Kaveri 
land, Tamilian of the south, master of the north, who mounted on 
his elephant, defeated the opposing princes in the battle at Venni?. 
In the last verse of the decad the Alvar speaks about the merit ac- 
cording to those who sing these verses and says that heis always 
truthful, never uttering an untrue word.’ Coming from such a great 
authority and a Vaishnava saint at that, the words have great 
weight. Kocchengat Chola and his great devotion to Sivais a great 
legend. A legend of Tiru Anaikka says that in a previous birth he 
was a spider which was always weaving a web over the head ofa 
Sivalinga to prevent dry leaves and the like falling on it, that it bit 
the elephant which destroyed the web and then died, was born there- 
after as this Chola ruler and had built many temples to Siva, on a 
raised base (madakkoil) making the entrance to the temple unpassa- 
ble by an elephant, in remembrance of the occurrence in the pre- 
vious birth.‘ The Chola is considered to have defeated the Sera 
ruler Kanaikkal Irumporai in abattle at Venni. A puram poem 
was sung by a poet by name Poihaiyar celebrating this battle and 
the victory of the Chola. The poem Kalavali narpadu considered one 
of the 18 Kilkkanakku, celebrates in forty venba verses, the battle in 
which the Chola ruler defeated the Vanjikko.’ Although the poem 
lavishly praises the powers of the prince, contemporary history does 
not warrant the supposition that he wasa mighty ruler. He ruled 
from Uraiyur over a small part of the once glorious Chola country. 
The major part of the northern area was taken away by the ruler 
at Kanchi, the Pallavan, and the southern part by the rulers of 
Madurai, the Kalabhras in this context. Besides, the eastern part of 
the Kaveri delta was then under the rule of the alien chief, Accuta 
Vikkanta, and we find Chenganan had been squeezed amidst all 
these. The praises showered by the poet are understandable if we 


1, Tiru Mangai alvar, Periya Tirumoli 6 - 6 - 8, 

2. Ibid. vide all the verses of the padikam 6 - 6 

3, Ibid. 6-6 10 

4. Periyapuranam, Kocchengat Chola nayanar puranam - verses 4202-19. 
5. Vide verse 39 of Kalavali narpadu 
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remember that he was interested in securing the release of the Sera 
ruler who was his own patron. There had been two skirmishes, one 
in the Sangham period’ and another in the fifth century, in each of 
which a Chola by the name of Kocchenganan comes out successful 
against the Sera, Tiru Mangai Alvar speaks only about the later 
Chenganan and we are concerned only with this Chenganan here. 


We find that Ko-Chenganan had built more than seventy? tern- 
ples to Siva and had also built the Tiru Naraiyur temple to Lord 
Vishnu. We have been trained by our own historians, who had been 
tutored by Western historians, that the Saivas and the Vaishnavas 
had always been fighting with each other and that we had always 
had an atmosphere of intolerance and suppression. Against this gene- 
ral assumption, we find here a Saiva Chola monarch, praised as great 
and victorious by a Vaishnava saint and poet, extending his pat- 
ronage to Saivism and Vaishnavism alike. How does this happen? 


It is no doubt the duty of every good ruler to foster all the reli- 
gions of the land and it may be that the Chola was only discharging 
his rightful duty in supporting both the religions. But contemporary 
history lends greater weight to the action of the King. He wasa 
very ardent Saiva ; his story is referred io in more than a hundred 
places by the three Devaram singers who always sing, ‘this is the 
temple that the great Kocchengat Chola built’. Though an ardent 
Siva bhakta who had built by himself and through his subjects more 
than seventy Siva temples, he was unable to lift his little finger in 
defence of Saivism in the Pandiya country across his border where 
the Jain rulers were ruthlessly suppressing the orthodox religions. He 
saw before his eyes Siva temples being closed, worship being stop- 
ed, and all temple endowments confiscated. He was not able to in- 
terfere, because he was then not a very powerful ruler, ruling over a 
small territory. He was crippled and his territories in the north, the 
east and the south had been snatched away by the Pallava emperors 
and the Kalabhra intruders as pointed out above. He could not but 


1, Vide verse 74 in Purananuru and its colophon, 


2. Vide Appar Devaram Book 6-71-5. The 78 temples mentioned by this saint 
are to be taken as built by Chenganan, since there is no mention of any other 
Chola as having built temples. Perumkoil mentioned by St, Appar can 
mean in the context only madak-koil built by Kocchengat Chola. 
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helplessly watch the suppression of his own religion in the neighbour- 
ing powerful state. Hewas not capable of any armed interference 
there to restore Saivism. Naturally the condition of the vaidika reli- 
gions in the south caused him great concern. This was the motive 
force which made him build and patronize the building of many 
temples in the Cholanad. He saw the suppression of both Saivism 
and Vaishnavism, that is the vaidika religions, in Madurai. 


He felt that one section of the Vaidike religion could not prosper 
independent of the other and, like the liberal ruler that he was, tried 
to do all he could for the welfare of both the sects of the vaidtka reli- 
gion. This liberal view and tolerance was dictated by the political 
conditions in the neighbouring state of Pandinad and this explains his 
patronage both to Saivism and to Vaishnavism. 


It is to this liberal attitude that Tirumangai alvar pays such a 
glorious tribute, not in one verse but in all the eleven verses of the 
Tiru Naraiyur decad. 


We should also remember in this context that Tirumangai alvar 
belongs to the alvar tradition, where the alvar are all devotees of 
Vishnu, who not only would not speak of any other deity but would 
not also speak of a human being in their songs, The story of Tiru 
Malisai alvar, who left the city of Kanchi declining to sing the 
praise of the Pallava king in the anecdote of Kanikannan is well 
known.! Nammalvar coming later also says, that he has not come 
on earth to sing on man*®, In this tradition, we find Tiru Mangai 
alvar praising Kocchenganan, a Siva bhakta, not once but ten times 
in all the verses of the decad and also mentioning ‘the Eight-should- 
ered Isa whose lips the Rg Veda adorns’. So we have to realise how 
much the Alvar was impressed with the rare act of the Chola in the 
period of the Kalabhra suppression, to come forward boldly to build 
temples for Isa, not one or two ora score, but seventy. These word 
must be given the weight that is due to them, 


This does not mean that the temples built by Kocchengat Chola were 
large granite edifices as we see them today. Granite in temple build- 


1. Guruparampara prabhavam Arayirappadi of Pinbalahiya perumal Jiyar, 1878 
page 27-8. Also see Tirumalisai alvar, Manmukhan Tiru Antadi verse 75. 


2, Nammalvar Tiruvaymoli 3.—9.—9. 
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ing came many centuries later. He built large temples in brick and 
mud or mortar on a large base in the place of small temples, which 
were probably in mud and thatch, before him. 


It may also be noted that Kocchengot Chola is credited with 
having built a temple for Vishnu inside the Siva temple at Tiru 
Vakkarai in the South Arcot district built by Queen Sembiam ma 
devi. 


We may add here a note on the Cholas who were actually driven 
out of their territory. Kocchenganan was only one scion of the race 
of the Cholas who were displaced by the Kalabhras, of whom Accuta 
Vikkanta happened to be a remarkably noble example in Cholanad. 
However the main race of the Cholas had run away in a north-west- 
erly direction and established themselves in the area then known as 
Renad now forming the Cuddappah and Kurnul districts of Andhra 
Pradesh. They called themselves descendents of Karikal Chola.(Chola 
becomes Choda in the Telugu Language, because the sound la (zha) 


does not exist in that language.) Their emblem was the Chola emblem, 
the Tiger.’ 


C. THE RUIN OF TEMPLES 


A natural feature of any poetic writing may be recalled here. 
Whenever something unethical takes place, the great poets, who are 


deeply concerned with the well being of the social structure and who 
are anxious that society should stand ona firm ethical footing, write 
didactic and ethical works re-statiag and re-emphasizing the dangers 
to society through an unethical behaviour or conduct. The dictum 
of Tolkappiyar may be remembered here. Speaking about the insti- 
tution’of marriage rituals, he says that ‘after falsehood and lapses en- 
tered human conduct, the wise elders laid down rules’. This dictum 
applies to all walks of life. Even eminent spiritual seers could not 
escape this involvement in the public good. 


Tiru Mular, in a section on the spoliation of the (Siva) temples, 
makes the following remarks intwo verses: ‘When the temples of 


1, Vide Studies in the Early History of the Andhra: Mr, Rama Rao. 
2, Tolkeppiyam Poruladhikaram, sutra 143. 
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Siva (He who kicked Yama) fail to receive the pujas in the prescri- 
bed manner, unbearable epidemics will affect the land; rains will 
fail; and the armed might of the rulers will also be impaired. The 
Lord Siva has said that when the temple pujas are not performed, the 
ruler will come to grief, rains will fail, and thefts will be rampant in 
the country’. In an earlier verse he has also said that if a temple 
stone is removed (i.e., if the temple comes to ruin), the king and the 
priests etc. will experience great harm.' 


These words of Tirumular are not uttered having in view only 
hypothetical conditions. We may be sure that he had seen before his 
eyes (or heard from eye witnesses) the wanton ruining of temples and 
the stopping of pujas in the temples in adjoining Pandinad. He lived 
on the banks of the Kaveri in the Cholanad and, pained at the clo- 
sure of all temples in the Pandinad under the Kalabhras, he had writ- 
ten these verses to enjoin the people at large to do their duty of pro- 
tecting the temples and the temple worship. This much is a fact. 
We may stretch his ideas further and say by inference that his influe- 
nce was also responsible for inducing Kocchengat Chola to construct 
a number of temples in his domains and to repair and renovate exist- 
ing ones. All these remarks and ideas help us to a number of important 
conclusions: that Tirumular and Kochengat Chola had been contem- 
porary with the Kalabhra rule at Madurai at a later point of time, 
which may be about 500 A.D., after the period of Vajranandi’s Jain 
Sangham at Madurai. 


A line in the commentary of Jraiyanar Kalaviyal sets us thin- 
king. Sutra 35 of the text deals with the separation of the lover from 
the lady love in the aham (romantic) poetic themes. Tolkappiyam 
lays down the causes for separation as the three’— study, fight with 
the enemy (fahat), and carrying a message to another ruler. 


fraiyanar Kalaviyal elaborates the three into six’ and the com- 
mentary gives an explanation of each. The explanation under kaval- 
defence of the country, requires some consideration here. One of the 


1. Tirumular Tirumantram, verses 516—518. 
2. Tolkappiyam Poruladhikaram, chapter 1 sutram 27. 


3. Jraiyanar Kalaviyal sutram 35. 


15 
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items under defence is given as an inspection of temples, public chari- 
ties and public halls. Ilampuranar commenting on the Tolkappiyam 
sutram mentions under the pahai or defending and fighting mission, 
separation from the lady love on account of temple worship and 
temple festival ; this explanation is much later in time, 11th century. 
Even taking this as admissible, the Kalaviyal urai’s explanation is 
significant. The lover here is permitted to go away for temple etc., 
inspection and for protecting families in difficulties. Tolkappiyar does 
not seem to have thought of these subjects, but they have become 
necessary by the time of the Kalaviyal urai. Why? The answer is 
obvious. Under the Kalabhra rule temples had been closed down 
and there was no worship. The advent of Jnanasambandhar had 
given a new hope and fervour of devotion to the people. Temples 
were being re-opened for worship. Hence an inspection of them be- 
came necessary in the early 8th century. The inspection of temples 
(devakutam) mentioned here reflects the condition of the temples under 
the alien Kalabhra rule. 


THE SILER LINING 


Even the darkest cloud has a silver lining. Although the 
Kalabhra period inthe history of Madurai was a period of the sup- 
pression of all Tamil language and literature and the Tamil 
culture and the Vaidika religion, it cannot be said that the period was 
wholly non-productive in the history of literature. Several divisions 
of Tamil literature had indeed been enriched during the period, by 
writers not only inthe other parts of Tamilnad but also in the 
Pandinad area. 


The production of the 18 Kilk-kanakku excepting probably three, 
Tirukkuural in the 2nd century and Acharakkovai and Mudumolikkanji 
in the 7th century, may be said to belong to the Kalabhra period. 
There is no evidence to say that they patronized the writing but it is 
certain that the 15 poems were written during the period. The one 
poem on a puram theme in the group, Kalavali narpadu, we have al- 
ready pointed out, was written to please Kocchengat Chola, of course 
in the Chola region, outside Pandinad. 


Taking the 18 as a group, we find that the Jainas and the Saivas 
have written five poems each; the Vaishnavas have written four and 
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four have been written by poets, who were of course poets of the 
Vaidika tradition but we are unable to say at the moment how many 
of them were Saiva and how many Vaishnava. In other words, we 
may say that against five books written under Jaina inspiration, 
thirteen had been written by the Vaidika schools of poets. 


Of the six poems on the aham themes, one was written by a Jain 
writer (which is in itself curious), while the other five were by the 
writers of the Vaidika schools. 


Vajranandi Sangham was established by the year 470 A.D, by 
Vajranandi, who was a disciple of Pujyapada. It was a jain san- 
gham intended to propagate this religion and its observance. It had 
nothing in common with the Tamil Sangham of an earlier period and 
which came toa natural end soon after the Kalabhras captured 
Madurai. The Vajranandi sangham consisted of Jain ascetics. This 
does not mean that they were from a foreign land. The Kalabhra 
occupation was by 250 A.D. and they would all have become domi- 
ciled by the above period. Besides these ascetics were indeed Tamilians 
who had embraced the Jain faith and naturally the gifted among 
them could have been masters of the language. It is quite likely that 
of the Kilk-kanakku, Naladi and Palamoli nanuru would have been 
written earlier than the days of this Sangham, one after the other. 


We may even go a step further and say that probably the 
Vajranandi sangham was established with a view to eclipse and erase 
the memory of the earlier Tamil Sanghams of Madurai. Those had 
all been literary academies, while the Vajranandi sangham was a Jain 
religious Sangham. The only work attributed to the Vajranandi san- 
gham is a Jain religious work. Probably Naladi was composed ear- 
lier than 400A.D., and the book probably was the inspiration to 
Vajranandi for the founding of the Jain sangham. The traditional 
account that Naladi was not the work ofa single author but the 
composition of many Jain poets, may be true, 


Tirikadukam and Nanmanik-kadikat give three and four ethical 
observations in each verse and were written by poets of the Vaish- 
nava persuasion in the period. These might have inspired two wri- 
ters to write on five and six observations in each verse under the 
names of Sirupanchamulam and Eladi. The other books also can be 
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explained in this manner and it is extremely satisfactory to note that a 
careful study of the Kalabhra period, of what is known as the dark 
period in the History of Tamilnadu, throws considerable light on the 
history of Tamil literature. 


The evolution of the ethical poems of the Kilk-kanakku group 
reveals the need for such a piece of writing. Probably the thinkers of 
the day found that the Kalabbra rule had unleashed a reign of anar- 
chy and godlessness where the values of life were thrown away. They 
had come to such a low ebb that all people, not only Vaidikas, 
Saivas and Vaishnavas, but perhaps even the Jains, had come to feel 
that some emphasis on right conduct was necessary. Earlier, excep- 
ting Silappaddikaram which was an epic and Tirukkural which was of 
course the only work on ethics till that day, all writing was only on 
romantic and heroic themes. There seems to have arisen at this 
period a desire to re-state values and make people follow a life of 
righteous conduct. The suppression made by the Kalabhras had 
dug its own grave and so, right minds began to think and write with 
this purpose of lifting up people from the mundane life to a higher 
life. This is not to say that the Jain people of the day were alla 
bad people; far from that. They were, like all people at all times 
and climes, generally righteous in conduct, and interested in the 
welfare of society. But the alien Jain rulers were different. Having 
drunk deep at the fountain of power, they were oppressors which 
fact had an unhealthy impact on society. Hence the anxiety of the 
thinkers and writers of the period. This in a sense explains the rich 
and varied core of ethics in the poetry of this period. The books 
we should remember were not books on Jainism or the Vaidika 
religions, but were generally on an ethical or virtuous life. The 
writers did not say anything as a mandate or as a peremptory 
command. They tried to be a little persuasive. They did not say, 
do this; but said this will be good and pleasant; this will prove bad 
and disturbing and so on. Very many lines, not only in Palamoli 
nanuri but in almost all the other books, take on the tone of homely 
proverbs. The reason is only this that the authors wanted their 
writing to be acceptable and also wanted to produce a change in the 
people’s lives. We may say they had been remarkably successful. 
No other period in Tamil literary history was devoted to ethical 
writing as much as this period. 
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We find also an interesting and very important development in 
the Tamil literary history of the post-Kalabhra period. Immediately 
after the period, we have the great religious revival when a very 
large volume of the Saiva and Vaishnava hymns were sung by 
God-intoxicated devotees. This was the 7th century A.D. Inspired 
by the great fillip to the evolution of literature, language, culture 
and religion given by these saints and their songs, the next century 
gives a great spurt of intensive consolidation and writing in the 
Tamil language, not only in the field of devotional literature but in 
other fields like epic literature as for example Perumkathai, the large 
epic on the story of Udayana and Vasavadattai. The more 
spectacular field of literary production is the field of grammar where 
numerous manuals have been written on all branches of grammar 
such as ahkam and puram, poetics and prosody, rhetoric and many 
other new divisions of poetry. There was a Perumdevanar in this 
period, who completed the great task of translating the Mahabharatam 
and so he had come to be known as Bharatam Padiya Perumdevanar, one 
who sang the Bharatam in Tamil. His work was so much appreciated 
by the discerning Tamils of that day that when all the Sangham 
poetry of the earlier pre-Kalabhra period was collected together and 
arranged in the Nine Books, the Eétuttohai and Pattup-pattu, this 
poet Perumdevanar was probably asked to write an invocatory 
verse for each of the Eight Anthologies, which he did. This is quite 
a significant event. The Sangham poctry was all snng in stray verse 
form (except two books Ainkuru nuru and Kalittohat) and so 
there was then no question of aninvocatory verse. After the Sangham 
age we have the Kalabhra period of three centuries. Then intervened 
the period of the Saiva Nayanmar, Sambandhar, Appar and 
Sundarar and the Alvar, who sang only musical songs on God. 
Naturally when the Sangham poetry was all compiled in the form of 
a few anthologies, an invocatory verse for each was thought to be 
quite fitting. All this was certainly an outcome of the reaction to 
the earlier Kalabhra suppression. There was no invocatory verse 
for the Arhat. 


What many writers had been labelling as a dark age has really 
been productive of quite a handsome volume of good literature as 
pointed out above, There has now been a transition from the 
asiriyam metre, to the venba metre as can be seen from the fact that 16 
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of the Kilk-kanakku poems had been written in the venba metre, while 
Kural was earlier written in the kural venba metre, and Mudumolik- 
kanji in the kural ven sendurai metre, both variants of the venba metre. 
This fact of the transition is important from the history of the 
literature, because it paved the way for another transition from the 
venba to the new field of viruttam and allied metres later. 


This transition apart, other great poetry has also been written 
during this period, though not inthe Pandiya country. Tirumular 
wrote all his Tirumantiram in over 3000 verses in the kali viruttam 
metre, from the Chola country. Karaikkal Ammai wrote two 
padikams, the fore runners of all the hymnal literature in Saivism and 
Vaishnavism, represented by the Devaram writers and the Alvar. 
She wrote her Arbutha Tiruvantadi, to be followed in the next century 
(6th) by the First Three Antadi poems of the Mudal alvar. Her 
Trattai Manimalai in twenty verses with venba and kattalai-kalitturai 
alternating, paved the way for scores of new prabandha poems through 
the succeeding centuries. 


It is also likely that Manimekhalai, the only Buddhist work 
available, was composed towards the end or just after the Kalabhra 
rule. But wedo not know where it was written and under whose 
patronage, It could have been written when the Kalabhra rule had 
ended at Madurai; probably it had inspiration and patronage at 
Kaverippattinam, under the successors of the Kalabbha kula Buddhist 
King Accuta Vikkanta. 


CONCLUSION 


Now let me summarise what I had tried to express in the two 
lectures regarding the obscure problem of the Kalabhras in 
Pandinad. 


In the first lecture, I emphasized the fact that the responsibilities 
of a literary historian are more broadbased than the historian proper, 
in that he is expected to trace social history and to explain literary 
production as well as non-production. 


T am not advancing any new theory here. Iam simply arranging 
all existing facts and views in such a manner that they will explain 
the motivation as well as the known events in a form acceptable 
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from all points of view. Certain repetitions are unavoidable because 
of the very nature of the treatment. 


Pandiyan Palyagasalaij Mudukudumip-Peruvaludi, a well known 
ruler of the Pandiya dynasty, lived in the centuries B.C. and he 
gave a grant of land in Pahanur to Narkotran, for performing 
sacrifices, to be enjoyed by the donee and his successors. But by the 
middle of the Third century A.D., a band of adventurers known to 
history as the Kalabhras captured Madurai and confiscated the land 
donated, and only after the lapse of about 300 years, another 
Pandiya ruler named Kadumkon, came upon the scene, drove away 
the Kalabhras, and re-granted the same land to Nar-Chingan, a 
descendant of Narkotran. 


I explained how the Velvikkudi grant was drawn up according 
to the Dharma sastras, and dwelt upon some terms in the grant which 
it was necessary to interpret and understand correctly in order to 
have a full picture of the Kalabhra interlude in Pandinad. The term 
Kalabhra was traced through literature and epigraphy and it was 
pointed out that Kalabhra and the Kalappala of the Dalavaypuram 
plates were the same, although it was quite likely that there was an 
endogenous group which called itself Kalappala (raya) because it had 
originally helped in the overthrowal of the Kalappala or Kalabhra. 
In tracing the origin of the Kalabhras, the possibility of their 
relationship with the Gangas, with Pulli of Tiruvenkatam, with the 
Kalikula etc. and their relationship with the Muttaraiyar was 
examined and it was pointed out that the Kalabhras were in no way 
connected with the Kalvar kula but might have been an unfamiliar 
tribe in the area around Sravana Belgola. So naturally it may not 
be wrong to conclude that they came from the area known then and 
later as the Erumainadu. I have attempted to show that they were 
aliens in the Tamilnad, by language, by culture, and by religion. 


The language of the Kalabhras would have been Prakrit (or Pali 
elsewhere) and some primitive formof Kannada and their religion 
was the Digambara sect of the Jains. A reference was also made to 
the Kalabhras in Cholanad (and also in Tondainad) referred to by 
Buddha dhatta who speaks of Accuta Vikkanta of the Kalabhra 
kula and by the laudatory verses on him in the Tamil language cited 
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by a commentator. An explanation has also been offered for the 
total absence of any mention of the Kalabhras in the Tamil literature 
in both the contemporary period and the later periods. 


Finally I had pointed out that a number of literary, cultural, 
religious, and historical problems arise in a study of the literature of 
the period and that these problems can be answered only by having 
a clear picture of the Kalabhras in Pandinad and their impact on 
the language, culture and religion of the people there. 


The second lecture gave a solution to the problems raised. The 
answer to the several problems liesin the fact that the Kalabhras 
were not a princely dynasty but were merely a sort of a marauding 
tribe and somehow conditions seem to have favoured them in their 
onslaughts over the Pandiya, Chola and Pallava regions at about 
the same period ; they were total strangers to the language, culture 
and religion of the land they conquered and their policy of 
suppression created all these problems and more. An outline of a 
survey of the literature of the period in depth has also been in- 
dicated. 


APPENDIX 


NOTE A, PALYAGASALAI MUDUKUDUMIP-— 
PERUVALUDI (Vide page 10) 


Palyagasalai Mudukudumip-Peruvaludi is the Pandiya king who 
had originally gifted the lands in Pahanurk-kutram to Narkotran for 
performing sacrifices and had renamed the place as Velvikkudi, 
because of the sacrifices performed there (velvi-sacrifice). The king 
is here described as he who dispersed a group of many enemy kings 
by marching a number of ferocious elephants on them. The attri- 
bute palyagasalai in his name indicates that he had performed many 
sacrifices. This Pandiya comes for great praise in the Sangham 
poetry. There are five verses in Purananuru' on this king, sung by the 
poets Karikilar, Nettimaiyar and Nedumpalliyattanar. Nettimaiyar 
has three verses, and the other two, oneeach. These poets are known 
only by the songs they have sung on him; they have sung no other 
songs and on no other kings. Some of the salient thoughts in the five 
verses will be noticed below. 


Karikilar addresses him direct and blesses him that ‘he may live 
long on earth like the moon with its cool moon beams and like the 
sun with its hot rays’. He is addressed as Kudumi and we find he is 
directing his elephant against the fortifications of the enemy and 
distributing the booty captured, to the poor poets who go to him; 
‘"May your forces and your subjects prosper. May your royal um- 
rella bow only for going round the temple of the Three-eyed Lord. 
May your head bow only to receive the blessings of the brahmins 
versed in the four vedas. May your wreaths fade if need be, only by 
the smoke that rises when the enemy country is burnt May your 
anger be pacified on seeing the cool countenance of your queen.” 


1, Purananuru verses 6,9, 12, 15 and 64, 
16 
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Nedum-palliyattanar as his name indicates wasa pana, playing 
on many long musical instruments. (Pal-iyam - many musical instru- 
ments ; nedum-long ; or probably the poet was a tall man.) He tells 
his wife : “Let us now go and meet Kudumi so that we may get 
presents from him and give up eating our usual bare watery gruel’’, 
The poet’s wife is also a poetess called Nedum-palliyattai and she 
has sung two verses in Kurumtohai on the marutam themes. 


The first verse of Nettimaiyar blesses Kudumi that ‘he may live 
more days than the sands of the River Pahruli ;’' it says that ‘he always 
declares a righteous war and marches into the enemy land only after 
giving notice in the enemy territory, to the cows, the brahmins, 
women, sick people etc. to go away from the fighting area and seek 
refuge elsewhere’. The second verse addresses him directly and praises 
him for suppressing his enemies and for distributing their wealth to 
the poets and so forth. The third verse also addresses him and praises 
him for his prowess in battle and mentions that he had performed 
many sacrifices of the first order mentioned in the Dkarma sasiras and 
the Vedas. 


All the three poets have spoken highly of his elephants. The 
sacrifices are performed by him as laid down in the Vedas. The 
poets were contemporary with the Pandiya and it is quite natural 
therefore that they express these features from a first hand knowledge. 
But it is remarkable that these are repeated in the Velvikkudi plates 
written probably five hundred years later. The glory of the Pandiya 
has been so well remembered and handed down to posterity and caused 
to be inscribed on plates by a capable and scholarly composer. 


The Pandiya is here called Kudumi. Kudumiis a mountain peak. 
The name of Kudumiya malai and of Kudumi-devar on top of the 
Kalahasti hill mentioned by Sekkilar tells us that the term Kudumi 
is a Saiva name and the king is of course of the Saiva persuasion as 
is clear from the benediction of the poet Karikilar referring to the 
Three-eyed Lord. 


Mangudi Marudanar singing the praise of Talaiyanam-ganattu- 
Cheruvenra Pandiyan Neduncheliyan refers to this Palyagasalat 


1. Purananuru verses 9. 
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Mudukudumi as an ancestor of Nedumcheliyan. He says: ‘Your 
renowned greatness is also because of your association with the 
eminent teachers who were well versed in the performance of good 
sacrifices in the days of Palsalai Mudukudumi’’', From the nature of 
the reference we may take it that Mudukudumi was an ancient 
ancestor of Nedumcheliyan. It may be necessary to take him as 
perhaps B.C. the Third and Fourth centuries, if we give a date like 
the First century A. D.oreven B. C. to Nedumcheliyan Talaiyanam- 
ganattu Cheruvenra Neduncheliyan was one of the early patrons of 
the Sangham period. His date might have been earlier than the 
First century A. D., and hence the greater antiquity of his ancestor 
Palyagasalai Mudukudumi. 


NOTE B. SOME RULES OF JAIN DISCIPLINE 
(Vide Page 49) 


We have given a gist of the thoughts of Jnanasambandhar conde- 
mning the way of life ofthe Jainsto be taken as the extremely vigos 
rous Kalabhra jain sanyasis of his period. His condemnation was be- 
cause the entire Jain personal discipline went against the culture of 
the Tamil people in general, It should be remenbered that when one 
entered the Jain orders, he could not but adhere to the discipline of 
the order. We know St. Appar, referring to his past life in the Jain 
monastery, often says that hewent about with a shaven head, took 
his food standing and so on. Given below are some of the more im- 
portant rules of discipline for a jain ascetic, for purposes of under- 
standing Sambandha’s remarks. 


1. Shaven head: His head is to be kept bald. No shaving with a razor 
is permitted. So, each hair had to be plucked away. Nuns used to 
do the plucking for the male ascetic. There will be excruciating pain 
no doubt. This was considered a necessary step in the mortification 
of the body. 


2, Nakedness : For the ascetic (of the digambara sect) the very 
quarters were his garment ; in other words he went about naked. We 


1, Vide Madurai-kanji lines 759-763. The full title Palyagasalai may be seen to 
have been abbreviated as Palsalai in Maduraik-kanji and as Palyage in the 
Velvikkud: grant. 
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have noticed that when these men went along the streets, the women 
folk used to go into the house and close the doors. Nakedness was 
supposed to make the man impervious to the feeling of heat or cold, 
to the bite of mosquitoes, and the like. They were permitted to have 
a peacock fan in order to whisk away flies and mosquitoes which set- 
tled naturally on their unwashed dirty bodies in large number. 


3. Non-bathing: When they had adopted the digambara way of 
life, they did not bathe at all, The idea seems to be that the body 
does not deserve to be so carefully attended to, as after all it is itself 
something to be discarded. 


4. Sleeping: They are to sleep on the floor without any mat or 
bed-spread ; they should condition the body and get it used to the 
hardship resulting from the hardness of the ground, pieces of stone or 
pebble, ete. 


5. Cleaning the teeth: This is also not to be done. Cleaning 
means attachment and love ofthe thing sought to be kept clean, 
besides doing harm tothe germs taking shelter between the teeth in 
the mouth, 


6. Standing and eating from the hand: Having a seat or a plate 
or cup for eating, causes attachment to food, and so much attach 
ment for food as a means of nourishing the perishable body is to be 
discouraged. 


7. One meal a day: They are to have only one meal a day, some 
time after sunrise and sometime before sunset. No food after sunset, 


These were part of the many more strict disciplines calculated to 
mortify the flesh to qualify man for the final path towards parinir- 
vana, They were prescribed specially for the ascetics or monks among 
them. 


All this is happily mostly a matter of the past. The Jain of to- 
day is in no way distinguishable from his brother Hindu. But. this 
vigorous discipline was there in the early days when Jainism was 
being propagated for the first time in the Tamil country. Many 
may not know that some of these practices are still followed by the 
Digambara jain gurus. For the purpose of conversion, a stricter disci- 
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pline is always enforced even inthe modern day. The discipline 
applies mostly to the sannyasi and not to the sravaka (the house hol- 
der). One who has subjected himself to a tortuous discipline com- 
mands greater respect among the lay people and hence this discipline 
of the ascetics. However, we find even devout modern jains revol- 
ting from the practice of naked jain gurus demanding that women 
should go and prostrate at their feet. When such practices still conti- 
nue in the twentieth century, we can imagine what the position would 
have been under the Kalabhras in Madurai, flaunting their religion 
over a conquered country. Jnanasambandhar took it as his mission 
to fight this anti-culture and restore the real Tamil culture in the 
land. But as religion was the greatest influence in the day, his mis- 
sion assumed the garb of religion. We may note that Jnanasamband- 
har has no where attacked the Jain doctrines. His concern was only 
that the suppression of the culture of the land should be removed, and 
the introduction of the Kalabhra Jain culture and way of life should 
be overthrown. His real mission was the restoration of the supreme 
Tamil culture and the Tamil language to their earlier pristine glory. 


NOTE C. ACCUTA VIKKANTA (Vide Page 52) 


In the context of the Kalabhra interlude in the Pandinad, it is 
worthwhile to know in detail the role of the Kalabhras in the 
Cholanad. A detailed account of the Kalabhras ruler Accuta 
Vikkanta is given on pages 52-55. There is still something more to 
be said. There are a number of verses cited by the anoymous 
commentator of the treatise on Tamil prosody, Yapparungalam (11th 
century) in the course of his explanation of the various types of the 
kalippa verse. The kalippa metre was one which had almost gone out 
of currency after the Sangham age; today it survives only in the 
tradition of being composed as the first verse of the later kalambakam 


poems (from the 9th century onwards). 


Now we have about nine verses given ag illustrations, the first 
five for ambodaranga-ottalisaik-kalippa and the other four for vannaka- 
ottalisaik-kalippa, both being types of kalippa which have no relevancy 
to any modern poetic composition but have only academic interest. 
The first of the verses begins Aedalaru ma munivar ; it is a prayer to 
Vishnu saying that the author prays to him in order that his patron 
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Accutan (Accuta Vikkanta) may rule the world as the sole emperor. 
The third line of the suritakem (end portion) of the verse refers to the 
fish, the bow and the tiger, the insignia of royalty of the three 
crowned monarchs Pandiya, Sera and Chola; Accuta is supposed to 
have vanquished all the Tamil ruling princes of his day (vide the 
paragraph under Accuta Kalappala, page 62-68).! This verse is said 
to be taken from Vilakkattanar padal by the commentator, who 
mentions it twice. The celebrated commentators Perasiriyar and 
Naccinarkkiniyar both cite this under sutram 146 of Seyyuliyal of 
Tolkappiyap-poruladhikaram. They also mention Vilakkattar kuttu which 
is said to be in vendurat-seyyul. The kalippa verse itself may be adapted 
to kuttu, dance; the first portion faravu is the introduction, the next 
talisat, peren, sttren etc. are all prayers or dialogues of the characters, 
aud the last portion, suritaham may be the conclusion. 


Now this particular verse is quoted not only in Yapparungala 
viruiti but also in the Karikat urai. So considering the various 
authors who appear to be familiar with the verse, we may say that 
the text, Vilakkattar kuttu might have been quite a popular and well 
known work of the period of Accuta Vikkanta, the Fifth century 
A.D. devoted to music and dance, 


The third verse beginning alai kadar-kadir muttam’ is also a 
prayer to the Buddha to shower his grace on Nandi, the Chief of 
Nandi-mamalai. This chief is the same as Accuta nandi or Accuta 
Vikkanta and we here learn that he came from the Nandi hills area. 
Two other verses beginning karat poru nirk-kadal and ahalidamum 
amarulahum® also refer to him; the first mentions him as the chief of 
the port of Pahai while the second calls him Accuta nandi, Chief of 
the Nandi hills. It is possible that the verse next to kedalaru 
mamunivar, beginning nalamkilar tirumaniyum* which mentions 
Vinnavan, (means a celestial,) is here used to extol Accutan. These 
five verses are all in praise of Tirumal and the Buddha invoking them 
to protect Accuta. The first verse is said to be from Vilakkattanar- 
kuttu; hence it is possible that all of them are taken from the poem of 


1, Vide verse 15, Perumtohat. 

2, Vide Perumtohai verse 166 : 
3. Vide Perumtohai verses 973 and 974. 
4, Ibid verse 168. 
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that name, which was a poem for dance and drama, written in 
honour of Accuta. A further examination of the subject is outside 
the scope of our topic under discussion. 


The point to be noted is that Accuta, though a Kalabhra, was 
a Buddhist and seems to have earned the love and esteem of the 
poets of his day, who are here praying to Vishnu and to the Lord 
Buddha to bestow their grace on this king. 


NOTE D. THE TAMIL SANGHAM AT MADURAI 
(Vide Page 67) 


This is a larger problem discussed in great detail by many 
eminent scholars, But here in this dissertation on the Kalabhras a 
few words are necessary because some have said there was no 
Sangham and if there was one it was much later in point of time. 
The absence of the word sangham from the poetry of that period, 
namely from Eitu-ttohat and Pattup-pattu of the Sangham age does 
not negate the existence of the Sangham. We shall give below 
chronologically a few notices of the Sangham in the early Tamil 
literature. 


St. Jnanasambandhar makes two references to the Sangham in 
his songs. One is on the occasion of his singing the song called 
Tiru-mukhap-pasuram, The leaf on which the song was written went 
up against the current of the river Vaihai in the course of one of his 
contests with the Jains at Madurai. ‘Andan Madurait-tohai-akkinanum 
petronruyartha peruman’'-‘it was the bull-bannered Lord who called 
together the Poets’ meet at Madurai.’ Another is in the course of his 
worship at the shrine at Tevur in Cholanad: ‘Puhali Jnana Samban- 
dhan urai sey Sanghamali Sen Tamilhal pattumivai vallavarhal sankat ilare’s 
‘Those that master the ten verses of these Sangham type poetry will 
have no doubts at all’.2 Sambandhar belonged to the period 
630-646 A. D. 


His elder contemporary St. Appar makes a stil} detailed reference 
to the Madurai Sangham, in his Tirupputtur Tiru-tandakam.’ He 


1. Sambandhar Devaram Book 3. 54. 11. 
2. Ibid 3. 74.11, 
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went to the Sangham in the person ofa poet of good poetry, and 
caused the purse of gold to be awarded to Dharmi’.!' The story of 
Dharmi and the purse of gold and the poet Nakkirar of the Sangham 
age is well known, It is to be noted that Appar has sung this at a 
Pandinad shrine, Tirup-Puttur, one of the 14 sanctified shrines of 
Pandinad. 


Next we see the Vaishnava Saint Andal also referring to the 
Sangham Tamil, when she names her song T iruppavai as the Sangham 
Tomil Thirty’. Tira Mangai Alvar’ also refers to his songs as Sanghat- 
Tamil. These are in the 8th century A.D. These indicate a literary 
tradition among the poets of later years calling their poetry as San- 
gham poetry thereby substantiating the fact that there was a 
Sangham in the earlier period. 


The Madurai Tamil Sangham should not be confused with the 
Jain Sangham of the Jain acharya Vajranandi convened in Madurai 
under Kalabhra patronage in Vikrama era 525 (A. D. 470). It was 
called Dramida Sangham. This was obviously for the propagation of 
the Jain doctrines. Vajranandi was a disciple of Pujapada also 
called Devanandi Acharya. This Sangham is mentioned by the Jain 
acharya Devasena in his work Diganbara darsanam written in 
Vikram era 909 (A.D. 853). 


Some would say that the Tamil Sangham which was flourishing 
in the city of Madurai was closed down by the Kalabhras. This 
may not be literally correct. The Sangham was the protege of the 
Pandiyas. When the Pandiyas were overthrown in Madurai, they 
had to make themselves scarce there at least temporarily and their 
absence extended to a period of 300 years. Naturally the poets of 
the Sangham grew old by efflux of time, and others could not come 
into the place of the older ones, because they were not encouraged, 
they were not wanted, and there was no royal patronage. So the 
Sangham, it is sad to note, slowly passed out of existence automati- 
cally, without any external pressure or suppression. 


1. St. Appar Book 6. 76. 3, 
2. Andal Tiruppaoai verse 30 - Sanghat-Tamil malat muppadum. 


3, Tirumangai Alvar, Periya Tirumoli - Sanga-mukhat Tamil 3, 4. 10; Sangamali 
Tamil 3.9, 10. 
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Apart from the mention of Iraiyanar Kalaviyal Urat, there are 
the lines of Stlappadhikaram of an earlier period to be considered. 
It says that nursing the grievance due to the charge of the spear of 
the king Vadimbalamba ninra Pandiyan, the sea sent its swelling 
tides to wash away River Pahruli and the Kumari peak with its 
many ranges of hills‘. This was written by about the 3rd 
century A. D. 


Still earlier in time we have the song of Nettimaiyar of the 
Sangham age referring to the river Pahruli. 


NOTE E. WOMEN AND MOKSHA IN JAINISM 
(Vide Page 61) 


Women, according to Jainism from the most ancient period in 
Tamilnad, were not eligible for moksha. The woman’s very birth 
was a result of sin and so the sinner had first to shed her sin in one 
birth or more, and then be born as a male human being, and by 
meritorious deeds and a righteous life then in that birth aspire for 
moksha. All Jaina literature makes the same statement regarding 
woman and here we shall deal with a few texts from literature to 
.substantiate these remarks. 


Fivaka Cintamani (end of the nineth century A.D.) the earliest of 
the Jain epics available today is of this view. The last chapter of 
the epic, Mukti-ilambakam is a very long one in 544 verses dealing 
with the renunciation of the chief characters in the story, their 
performance of penances and their moksha (parinirvana). 13 verses 
speak of the elevation or moksha of the queens of the royal household 
who undertook their penances and completed them - not for 
parinircana or final liberation, but for getting over the female births. 
Then asa result of their penances, they were able to discard their 
disdainful female births, became Indras, had divine wisdom and 
reached svarga as Indras*, Three verses mention this stage while the 
remaining ten speak of the enjoyment which these Indras had with 
the celestial women in the Indraloka. We need not go into these and 
the further details, but shall be content with pointing out that the 


1. Vide Silappadhikaram 11-Kadukankathai line 18-20, 


2. Cintamani, vide verses 3119-3121. 
17 
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tapas or penace of these royal women was directed only towards 
getting rid of their female births. 


Next we shall take up Culamani (10th century). Here again, 
one verse in the last chapter Turavuc-carukkam deals with the status 
and qualification of women for attaining moksha. ‘Who will consider 
the born idiot, the eunuch, the blind and similar persons as human 
beings on earth? In the same manner even though the female 
birth may have everything, it has no greatness about it’. Accord- 
ing to this book then, the woman is not considered as a ‘human 


being’ at all. We need say no further. 


Tlampuranar, a Jain writer of the llth century, wrote a simple 
commentary on Tolkappiyam and it is our good fortune that the whole 
of it is now available while many others had been lost. He deserves 
our homage as the first impartial writer on Tolkappiyam. Now the 
very first sutra of Tolkappiyam says that the alphabets in the Tamil 
language begin with the letter @ and end with the letter 2. Commen- 
ting on this, Ilampuranar makes a statement: ‘A was placed first 
because it is itself active and it activates the consonants. JV has 
been placed after, because it has the unique honour of signifying the 
male who is eligible for moksha’.* His implication is that woman is 
not eligible for moksha and so the letter L which could represent the 
female is not mentioned. Ilampuranar, although he is a most 
sensible writer, could not help making this remark, because he could 
not escape the indoctrination of his creed which is Jainism. 


Arungalacceppu, an anonymous work on Jain ethics in the 12th 
century, says in many verses that women and eunuchs are not 
eligible for right understanding* (a pre-requisite for liberation), and 
so the book implies that women are not entitled to moksha. A later 
religious book, Merumantara puranam, decries women at length and says 
that they cannot obtain release : ‘Even if one is the queen of Indra, 
she has no right to rule. Women are greatly sinful. The wise will 
be born as human beings, perform danam, puja and true tapas, and 
finally after going through many stages obtain moksha, but women 


1 Culamani, Turavuc-carukkam, verse 145. 
2. Tolkappiyam Eluttadhikaram, Sutram 1. commentary of ampuranar. 
3.  Arungalac-ceppu verse 49. 
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never. There can be no greater emphatic pronouncement than 
this, of the Jain position regarding woman’s status. 


NOTE F. CONFISCATION OF A CHARITABLE ENDOWMENT 
(Vide Page 83) 


We find this subject to be an important one when poets take 
upon themselves the role of advising the ruler of the land. Seviyari- 
vuru-u is a theme of advising the king to follow the path of justice, 
virtue and righteousness. This theme is to be expressed in the marutpa 
metre, which is a metre combining the venba and the asiriyappa; the 
last two or three lines in the verse generally are in the astriappa while 
all the other lines are in the venba; the total number of lines may be 
anything from four to 25 as in the case mentioned below. 


There is a long verse of 25 lines’? quoted in the Yapparungala 
virutti (commentary) a grammatical treatise on prosody (llth 
century A.D). in which an unknown poet advises the Pandiya king, 
whom he mentions as the descendant of Pandiyan Neduncheliyan 
who won the battle of Talaiyalamkanam. The verse is repeated in 
the Karikai urai and Virasoliya urai. This Pandiyan was a descendant 
of the Palyagasalai Mudukudumi who was the donor of the original 
Velvikkudi grant. This Neduncheliyan is the hero of two poems in 
the Pattuppattu (or Ten Idylls as they are called), AMaduraikkanji and 
Nedunalvadai. Many eminent poets of the Sangham age such as 
Nakkirar, Kalladanar and Mangudi Marudanar have praised him. 
He was himself a poet (verse 72 of Purananuru). Ascending the 
Pandiya throne while very young, he had to face an invasion of the 
Pandiya kingdom by all his neighbours, the Chola, Sera, Aym- 
Peruvelir and others. He met them all at the gates of Madurai, 
defeated them and chased them as it were upto Talaiyalamkanam in 
Tanjavur district in the heart of Cholanad. Hence he was called 
the victor of Talaiyalamkanam.’ He took prisoner the Sera King.* 
The poems in his praise would say that he also performed sacrifices 


Merumentara Puranam 737, 738, 749. 

Vide verse 509 of Perumtohai beginning Palyanai mannar murunga. 
Verse 76 of Purananuru, 

Ibid verse 17. 


PPT 
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and this is quite fitting, coming as he does in the line of Palyagasalai 
Mudukudumi, the performer of sacrifices. 


A Pandiyan king, descendant of this Pandiyan Neduncheliyan, 
is the hero of the marutpa mentioned above. 


The poet of the verse in question addresses his king as ‘the 
descendant of the Talaiyalamkanam victor’ and gives him an 
elaborate advice on many matters. Most of his advice consists of 
don’ts. One such piece of advice relevant to the present context is ‘Do 
not covet the gift of land given for dharma which is so much prized by 
the people of Madurai, in order to give gifts to your warriors’, In 
the context of the Velvikkudi grant, which was earlier in point of 
time, this injunction is very significant. 


Of course this is on a later day, probably some generations after 
Kadumkon. The name of this Pandiya is not given nor any of his 
achievements. This would imply that he might not have been any 
illustrious ruler, like for example Mudukudumi, or Neduncheliyan or 
even Kadumkon. But our interst is in the fact that the poet’s exhorta- 
tion to the king reminds us of the Velvikkudi incident. 


A few other exhortations or pieces of advice are remarkable, as 
they are quite novel in the literature of the first millennium of the 
Christian era. 


‘Do not expropriate the property of the hard tillers of the soil 
causing them suffering, in order to help the soldiers who helped you 
to win wars. Do not choose as your ministers those who are able to 
point out the wealth amassed by the warriors.’ Do not try to dig out 
hidden wealth by a greed for greater wealth. Do not covet and con- 
fiscate the charitable endowments so much prized by the citizens of 
Madurai in order to reward your soldiers.” 


In this context, see also the Tirtkadukam verse (26) quoted under 
note 1 on page 93. 


1. This reminds us of the Governments hunt for black money in the modern day. 
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Upp sp area dsH GOOG PS gm gi ardave 

Garhatocr SHmachTOPSs sUBTTERTE) & Huimg sBb 

Qathat Carne Qaronrifpgy QarQuu 

MFIUG U_ HGS eptaugred YSHODED SH 

AMdaMgay a poy or aucvaoiidssr Gloucsir entsourus 

Aporiog or Pp srr ourering, eH. or velatus 

TMUAUTIP VsSowg oPiquiGeiwer ucvGer hs 

win gssrar wgolaver wsireriGar argh Oupgus 

Gansdeterd ub Coup ageer es 150 

Uda éGarot Qancorg ii Os 

Quigupsout OF HHOMS Gd 

FUEL SUI Gog gro od 

wrGeupgnd ar bed pGupsomser! Curenjusey Bus 

nougwe arwesh tom orent 

Quirdyw CHwuib 2 emus 

DarHoOasS prot ETDs aTEP HOT ChP UE ET 

Asai eps PQeorcirgrd Sor ds Gonos 

Hyco Per pnb gordi Hebrtot Mgr ioewwr st G 

Grr Lg. GarOssrer ; DS@eh 160 

apis Ps cruScorcsr eoncuGuin C_a$SSy 

BTS HENT LM STgih D2 cmt wiht ; As qwictr 

STEGOUSS HO HOVE Gd MordsS Pri GHSSH 

FO puLIET WSSEGHSEEG MpMd 

smuGur Qu1gs Utes CarOserer ; 

Quinds scwoF utyger Cegugs TEA Bpyudasr 

Er SSOFTSSVG PRO! HH GUIS 

siaCorn Oa gss preirgs uc rangts QaerGgBert ; 

wpPstords arsgqrt weogy Glussr epg Gwed ererrgy 

QarhneuGer usw sBchers 170 
18 
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QgspOmors sriby ersares Gleuwial Sores ; 
QAridsuder +gnCaehu Qugdviswms arp Qes 
Qug“oéact Ss Rernh OupMgs! aw Gerweuermoyd 
Byer Guré Oeuny aw yepmeuyd Gupageir : 
Boo wssGaehri Quigwbusersager oropsH 175 
Note : 


The text given in the Ten Pandiya copper plates is followed in this 
text. 


Line 45. It is curious that the Tamil word antanar has been 
written in Sanskrit in the grantha script. 


Line 47. The whole line is in Sanskrit. 


Lines 102-106. All the five lines are in Sanskrit except the word 
6913136 & in line 105, 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


In the following pages, the Tamil sources which are found 
mentioned in the body of the text are given in the Tamil script, 
with short notes where necessary. The page number and the number 
of the note on that page are referred to and then the Tamil extracts 
are quoted. These may help the Tamil knowing scholars to 
understand the remarks given, more accurately. 


Page 10 Note 1, Purananuru verse 9. Poet Nettimaiyar refers to 
Vadimbalamba ninra Pandiyan in his song on Palyagasalai 
Mudukudumip-Peruvaludi (lines 8-11) : 


emGanr cunpu GW, suGaré 

Oe FEI usbOuteé auIPurae &SS 
PET a? pateir C) pg Guiness 

BSP it ucmie? weer agp trevGeu. 


Here Nediyon is this Pandiya. He was probably one of the 
legendary Pandiyas. The Pahruli river is said to;be laid out by him. 
Maduraikkanji and Silappadhikaram sing his praises. 


Page 15, note 1, Ter maran: Vide the name of a Pandiya, Venter- 
Cheliyan on page 9. His name is only Cheliyan; his chariot was 
probably painted white, and so he is known as Venter - Cheliyan. 


Similarly we have many expressions like Ter-van Killi, where 
Killi is a Chola, van refers to his liberal gifts; the term means Killi 
mounted on the chariot and giving bounteous gifts. Besides we have 
many phrases like Vaman-terk-Kodai meaning the Sera (Kodat) mounted 
on the fast running horse chariot. (Muttollayiram, Perumtohai verses 
567, 603, 606.) This writer takes Ter-maran together and says the 


term means Maran of discernment ! 


Page 16, note 1. Vide Sekkilar's Periyapuranam, Taduttatkonda 
puranam, verse 56: 
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BAI Soucorgs#Hed serio must gesweir 

ar_F used aparied perg am_Geurus eresreor, qpettGeor 
pe FuTed AYPSS Qav rig Guirdv, apo av 

tome Pusey Sri_L neugGgotr crott pewresr, oremws cucdevsotr, 


Here atchi is possession and enjoyment; avanam is written 
document ; ayalar tangal katcht is the evidence of neighbours (others), 


Page 16, note2. The Dalavaypuram plates were issued by 
Viranarayanan, brother of Varaguna II in his 45th regnal year. 
Varaguna ascended the throne in 863 A.D. Vide lines 46-50 and 
96-97 or the Tamil meykkirtt: portion : 


Loorer gen sumaclouci mp Cscrogugr yg epoleusigyd, 

HWE EOD HHHSO PSH Faas QPOAS sOpoueni Sad 
BMoUsrars HowiGeusir gy ehrevmasneued pesrolsuy Huyid 

SH FID) SMoTOMESD SOTUIUT pH Gers lor Hab 

PE Siw Epp owt incirart creo usvgid apereshs ae ; 
Shop sGart Sodus serdurpengs saree 

wp pycirGgret wrsaQmGancr wrerbGurs sHoPuGanesr. 


Page 17: Manam Portta: The Sanskrit prasasti of the Dalavay- 
puram plates, referring to Kadumkon (verse 23) says only manam 
pertta) Kadumkon; here we find the letters upto manam per only 
written in Tamil and the other portion rita Kadumkon written in the 
Sanskrit letters. But this does not alter the view held here regarding 
the idiomatic use manamportta; even then per might be an error for por. 


Page 17, note 1: Periyapuranam, Murtti nayanar, verses 11 - 14: 


SITE FH BiH UPSSESH BTL SreuEd 

LOMGTL WEnl_LocirareT cusd Hey Hooks Ge trciroum@yuy 
undrés GHoré aHoiuucm aTrt Posrgsit 
Geir é am OarQe gear Seng Cars& cuparcir. 


UEBRDNM Quid usm woirysHs wipes 
FHSU Our Gute SOpsrGoor. webrerar afd 
FgsF Oe gQucry sa @kr Meqissi orbago 
UBS QumpPadap ogy anousd Glan cot aco. 


susdverr esr snloutci eueTi_wOip prQouertb ub Ssh 
Heder PI wEQerPu GetreouIar Parr Cow 
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Mover ogg FmbCwaw Coe sri 
eden sGab SIS NSS ph Pps srpbsreir. 


BTiph swarms wigugsengsoous Queirgi ent FH 
aap amg Cuma a gicusir upd Clouuius apetr oor & 
Gp oPéaruined gaud eis Pte Cara@id 
SUTEplh FentwireT Sig uinenguypd custrenin Gleusounesr. 


Note the following expressions here: The Vaduhak-karunata 
king bent upon seizing the territory by force of arms came to 
Madurai. He set his mind on the path of the followers of Arhat 
(the Jains). Not only that: he began to harass the Siva bhaktas, 


Ibid, note2: Cintanami: Sliqumenjer croreyd asOugar 
HP pss (Vere 2323); GatrGgncst asap Posnge sour 
Ger PuGw arerse (1926). 


Kali kelu nilam — the land which was with Kattiyamkaran. In 
both the instances, kali is used in the sense of cruel and tyrannical. 


Page 22, note1: Ahananuru verse 44 lines 7 — 15. 


pororer shop, Bobs 158, 
HewrearHH 6OpSoh suse, sy, 
Quircrasrosf cubated tye gienm erabrag mg 
Ho pet SSOQu gorviuGge 6 _Oia 
UGSHRUC usisreshrs riemppusssr ut_Gli_eor& 
sear g Care @O&s GSanGgis 

HOOT UCT HSIN S SLOUGH SHS 
Roooorwisors sovsr oooh: QIGhibist_ Glecsrenh'. 


Ibid, note 2: Silappadhikaram, 25 Katchikathai lines 156-158: 


Oenuaant aoumat arGuaw pri 
umesort suet UdGeup Sliqui 
cuLout PuG©gt@ cuetr BOP wWsa SHI. 


Page 23, note1: Quoted by Mayilainathar in his commentary 
on Nannul under sutram 272 (Perumtohai verse 2107) : 

Oscrunaity GLU G.msephan Gousiriy yp 

ETD BHHUT HST AU SG - Hengw 
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Fs wor® yoropi® Oe podpGet 
gewlsd ustreshay prt Clair. 


Ibid, note2: Vide Ahananuru verse 115, lines 5-6: 


HlCowr pos st heniw GL HI cevresreresr 
BU SOS Osrdvul ud Oerdve. 


Ibid, note4: Ibid, verse 36 lines 13-20: 


. Os7h SsCeIe Oe Pusesr 
BOE S17 SH Hast ger Foucius, 
Gerd Devbiiuer FormOaap SHusctr 
Cunteusd wares Qumcoidyyetr et Pash 
Bagh Boater eran why cir 
CGgmanp asus gu yorshs np Soor 


BouGan Coussrionar QudGsis Quang poder erp 


eTapeul Peden HL ws. 


Page 23, note 6: Erumai maram: the definition given in Purapporul 
venba malai 139: 


Quuit Qury tug Pormamr Qu 
Quit uen_&QGu Seirahe mei gi. 


Page 27, note 1. Purananuru verse 385 lines 8-12: 


Ssraih oar smppbim ur cenu 
Qpevarden spef abut &tpGeurcir 
Bow aupongs cumpPus, yedoOws 
Goumar afmed ousmges ur 
Qua curargs gioopulepnid uoGeu. 


The other verses: Ahananuru: 


Spvrpor Fm 55HS Soitout Garwresr 
LDpLyeolb cue SAHus toreuessr Lyevad 
AFpsyoor. afipsFi Gauss id QupPend. 


aecvent Gorust Guigwast ysred 

auc ga per eyr_G Casares Pulapnd, 
org winder oMiGuates Lycd0d 
SIbyoL CpGaismy Commas gibur, 


(61: 11-13) 


(83: 9-10) 


(209: 8-9) 
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Lent wer Siphanp ryeded Ger mid. (295: 13) 
Lado? poren Ouuté Gece 

apb Gps CePemnd. (311: 12-13) 
GQurdiun poOene woreseir Lysved. (359 : 12) 


Bengue GS Qu OspOGwa Ps ero 

Gsorgra @uteuens per@c. Qaut 

Gamat Qo psort gyulgy. (393 ; 18-20) 

Page 29: Bhadrabahu and Chandragupta: The story is found in 
the Pali work Vathara tene, Bhadra bahu bhattara katha, 


Page 29, note 1. Ahananuru verse 343 : 3-10 ; 

MudGurié soyhust perc Gerareng 

nom Gancr YbOs SELIYIP Pouivetr 

Barer pg ts seirout Ciqyinscsr 

ou Oruit gZaveuctt Coeur 

HGUGOS OP ss Bopla uwwpgiseus 

udOeqgd 5 $5 DedQipp Ss. dmaa 

Qaim pordone gs Og cbr oor cir. 

Page 29, note 2. Vide the following extracts : 

ALT HZ UPI AspGuemp ours Gb 

As@Oa1G! Hap GoPuse Os Hw. (Puram 6: 1-2) 
Ager Gu? ar Gugmacd 

GOTGL- SL ersdev. (Ibid 17: 1-2 
The second two lines occur verbatim in Maduraik-kanji lines 71-72. 


Also vide a verse quoted in Yapparumkala virutti under sutram 94, 
Perumto hai 584 : 


sci Gio aut_eaPiows 
wr aQeaudvws gibyspp Ferma. 


Vide Sikhandi quoted by Adiyarkkunallar, Silappadhikaram 8. 
Venirkathai \ines 1-2, commentary ‘ 


Cota Gul Sidrerh Geren ere pi 
Appreht Vad sdpgsi apsGa. 


Also, Sirukkakkai padiniyar: 
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eu Sone oGader euGQe suriburs. 


Ibid note 3. Venkatam ts the modern Tiruppati which has gone to 
the Andhra Pradesh from 1953. The land beyond Venkatam was 
known as moli peyar teyam, the land where the language had changed. 
The prefatory verses of Tolkappiyam and Nannul respectively : 


arGatiarm OgserGul gpuPenr x 

Bp apd pdguos sg ; 

Sura G.4b Gof Cauarcd 

TeHdpErert GackevuIdr Mo sSO pS SL qe. 

Ibid note 4. Vide the following lines : 

GUMS Sarto Gat. Kurumthohai 11. 
QU EGIH UbdMmuUs ES HTUI UGS 

O5Owd Qua @earmbd £ 5s. Narrinai 212. 
Osen ug gseut ted Fru 

eu_a@et ourGorm igus... 

BHgtS actrafer Cempetr. Purananuru 378. 
Goes gidui...uGait Cgerd Ahananuru 213, 


Goon cusrGgret cuGat Ou ser 


Guns eriheniw Bere ®. ” 253 
rare uGat. ” 281 
Gpror avs 

QAgsremruwenw va Ps Giusy Heoveih at 

a Glory f Cluuwst gered. ” 295 
euLbu Gait muss Foul oh " 375 


Qaenetrm win aor. 

Page 30 note 1. Ahanaunru 107: 

Soon ParrGor Ps ae prus cua. 

Page 32: Note 1: Mayilai Venkatasami definitely says that 
the Kalabhras were not Tamils but were only Kannadigas and that 


the view of others is all wrong - Vide page 21 of his book, Tamilnad 
under the Kalabhras 1976. 


Ibid note 2. Pingala nighantu, Sivan Pillai edition 1890 : 
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AEswb uG_Oasare — sutra 1397 

HGS unGprt gob Assorqnd uGCs — sutra 4020 

Pingalam is a lexical work of the 10th century. 

Ibid note 5. Ahananuru verse 253, vide page 144. 

Page 34 note 2, Sambandhar Devaram Book 3-39 verse 2. 

BESSISIG OHS WAST BOOHS FUSS UGISIOIwL 

WUIaESSOSr gor sgorss sor mac Gan Go Uses 

woragéah Cures ih pg YP gy Hott qienib wraGer 

MEGS GAM GurrGuerse A,veurus S768 §aeGeu. 

The second line ura gsOgrtyon7 gs ging SS refers to the people 
who always spoke in the prakrita (pakatam) tongue, The verse in 
which he says that they did not realise the higher values of the two 
languages Aryam (meaning the Vedic language) and Sen Tamil, is 
well known: ‘mPugOer@ Qe sed purus ow PRoor mowit cir’ 
In another place also Tiru Jnanasambandha says that the Jains 
(naturally successors to the Kalabhra culture in language and 
religion) are deceitful people using many languages. Song 88 in 
Book 3, verse 10: ‘GuomP uso Qararahus sorateni’. 

Page 35 note 1, Verses in the inscriptions at Sendalai are in praise 
of the Muttaraiyar : vide Perumtohat verses 1012-1020. The following 
is an oft-quoted verse in praise of Suvaran Mapputan (Ma-Bhutan) 
Perumtohat 1029: 

2 gar aor, 

FT HSM) UMTOSHE HOP STON EY Her 

Uy PSE weds urg— Qe Heat om_O 

Derren Ssdeug Gur Qwer fais 

Vsrgid soPSCEI wonp. 

Some pillar inscriptions refer to the Muttaraiyar as ‘Sri Kalvara 
Kalvar’, One writer sees here a corrupt form of Kalabhra Kalvar. 
This is just fanciful and does not fit. This is just a title intended to 
glorify the Muttaraiya character of pinching territories from weak 
neighbours. It does not refer to Kalabhras at all, vide Kalabhra rule 
in Tamilnad, Page 70). 

Page 40 note 1. WNaladiyar verses on the Muttaraiyar: 

QuGgeps sort OQuPgiegs Sud 

egies Gengieut swoit- Gear onuits 

19 
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Gugb sunt pePel gibt seri esremio 
Ewed oOipgsrus Ow, 200 


INedevedlLon CHOSE SumppireucHeir eredeomib 

Qecdout crafgid Qamageui-poemi pst ; 

BOA hGS Sor amid, QUGWS SoogwG7 

Gedoucrs Geary Qreur sri. 296 


A deep thinking on the two verses will perhaps tell us that the 
Perumuttaraiyar here mentioned is nota proper noun but only a 
common noun, signifying one who is very rich. During the period 
of Naledi the term might have been a common noun ; but two cen- 
turies later probably this was adopted as the title of a clan of warri- 
ors who were just then rising to power. Viewed in this light, placing 
Naladi as a work of the latter half of the 4th or of the early 5th 
century may not pose any difficulties. There need have been no 
Muttaraiyar clan in that period. It is also to be noted that the 
term here is not Muttaraiyar but Perumuttaraiyar. 


The prefix peru would rule out the possibility of any Muttaraiyar 
clan in the period. It is also to be noted that the commentators 
(13th century) of Naladiyar do not mention the Muttaraiyar as the 
proper name of any clan but mention the term only as the special 
attribute of richness. 


Page 43, Note 1: vide Perumtohai verse 132: 


BIS ibys Gory S&P Brsrapsenus curofenmene 
wraegu Get curusiGhon Pure wr goura Gb Medora ged 
$540 TH SH seinen CGraugolect Moor Heise 
wimg Sige crafgy. 


Here magadham ser vaymoli means his language was Magadham 
(Ardhamagadhi as we know it today) - vide verse 109 of Tirukkalam- 
bakam lines 51-52. 


- tpeurg Guorpu Quin gyi 
Qo Chor Sudcr 2 uot uggs wGerogeus Sher ~pgsedeudsnr. 
“Thou art the Lord who taught the souls to get over karma 


employing the (Magadhi) language which was the language common 
to the thrice-six languages.” (Thrice six are the eighteen according 
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to Tamil literary convention.) This is a long verse in praise of Arha 
deva in the now obsolete vanjippa. Tirukkalambakam is a Jain work 
in praise of Arha, written by Udisi devar in the 15th century. 


Ibid note 2. Kalingattupparani verse 22 : 

WpwDgHG GhorpPuI MPa uGeg_ibue sHapid 

GOOSSG SGErqut GHGs aor Howes. 

Karunadiyar is women of Karnataka. The reference to ‘more 
words from Tamil’ (uw guWapid) is significant. The work was com- 
posed by 1105 A.D. Vide also in this context the notes on note 2 on 
page 34. 


Page 44, note 1: Sambandhar Devaram, Book 3 : 39 verse 4. 


wpsiGure SPs srPussr@ Ge Gswopu uw og Perr 

MbSSIS QaofCuscr HGocr IG Yvon oor PoaGou. 

Ibid note 2: Appar Devaram Book 5:58 verse 9: 

outuF GSO Cpriy s STOHG 

Bu? TEReW gpd yh our SA epeir, 

urd gible oom our ger 

Gwous cusit“earer cucdatécor afGGuw. 

Ibid note 3: Sundarar Devaram Book 7 : 33 verse 9: 
pos FeSupd aquafyebd squGeerepyib cretr pout 
Gverotn2wes GrgyGurcdPeary Huai son polusmedr Petr Cus 
EHOswr EHTEHsHT EHrowt GeHrenrGlocr CerHumenquyeh prewPeor 
Hospi Soup yo _ uGgr pod &y.aorthus 94.6Ger, 

Here the words @pranr @pa Chow etc. are in contemptuous ridicule 
of the Jain way of speaking the Prakrita language, which was like 
speaking through the nose as it was devoid of hard sounds and 
stops. 


Page 45, note 1: Vide the refrain in all the verses of Arutpattu 
of Tiruvacakam: 


BCU Jy Gusr mshs Sonpsstd 
AAs pgiGa craig sSigermGw. 


Page 46 note 1. Kalladam, verse 57 lines 12.14; 
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Uso pre GL ery uehsoup Oy bs 
wgieng sucuelus SG pL. Cougs setr 
HOSE Frigg Porgy sage vewh septs, 


Page 49, note 1. Some commands of Bukka I are very revealing 
in disclosing the condition of the Jains vis-a-vis the Vaishnavas in the 
period: 


“The Jainas complained to the emperor Bukka I (1355-1376 
A.D ) against some injustice alleged to have been done to them by 
the Vaishnavas. That they should have freely appealed to the 
emperor himself is not without its significance. The Emperor heard 
the representation of both the parties - the Vaishnavas were repre- 
sented by the men of the eighteen nadus including acharyas from 
Srirangam, Tirumalai, Kanchi and Melkota - and brought about a 
compact. The concluding observation in the award merits reproduc- 
tion and indicates the royal guarantee for the safety of a religious 
minority: ‘For as long as the sun and the moon endure, the Vaishna- 
vas will continue to protect the Jaina darsana. The Vaishnavas and 
Jains are one body, they must not be viewed as different.” —Transac- 
tions of the Archaeological Society for 1957-58, page 36, 


Tbid. note 2: The composite picture of the Jains of the period is 
given in the quotations from Sambandhar by M. Balasubrahmanya 
Mudaliyar in his introductory notes to his Adangal murai (Devaram) 
edition of 1953, pages 90-97. 


Page 50: Pandiyas of Madurai: When these Pandiyas were 
driven out of Madurai by the Kalabhras, they seem to have gone 
into Sri Lanka of the period with their armed forces that survived 
the Kalabhra onslaught and won the throne from Mitrasena who 
was seated there. Six Pandiyas ruled there from about 436 A.D. 
for 27 years (vide Kalabhra Rule in Tamilnad Pages 46-50). The 
throne of the country seems to have been drowned in the blood of 
the rulers killed by other aspirants to it. 


Page 50 note !. Appar Devaram Book 6:3 verse I1. 
YevwenMmésu UL OG grrr Ouest weir 
Yonymnnurmred pEONGwWweand cron gy Sarg. s 
SWUPEGLW FZorMowiach ws Horry 
suGuw carp sub Oewigs se Gangni; 
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MdwwPSSE Olecty Qomenasdé Gander 
ws Pus Oe hnGe asigud eer 
BGDiuNSS Qanrsronpu ss srgmeir sect loo 
son pGuietr preriuc® Blapps cunGp. 


Also vide the verse from St. Appar (4.101.8) where he remarks 
that the Jains believe it is bliss to pluck off the hair on the head: 


ejuutsear Owowenus SWUGKSEE GHC Ld Gert 
a2eomhuer GaornPGfaguuwy Curpesasgqu 2 oO 
QaeaGor, 
PGUCUAGY Mts FGpor cnoncr HHS au9v0e1 
Qurguueir of qUuUMt Ogre _tsqs OlBrot grid 
Lyoosr coo suo. 


Ibid note 2. Sambandhar Devaram Book 3.108 verse 8: 


bdo CGuoPwus grufert Cogihp 

arpys Ganrcirenayt Hear wwe ony Ss 
CaoP ang Deus Seq oysiterGw, 

BOM urengs sH@wb HGohenus ! 


Here the purport of Sambandhar seems to be to educate the 
Jains, as can be seen from the reference to Siva’s mercy shown to 
Ravana by giving him the sword. 


Ibid, note 3: Vennik-kuyatti is a poetess of the Sangham age who 
had sung on the victory of Karikal Chola over Seraman Perunchera- 
ladan, who however was much vexed over the wound he reccived on 
his back and gave up his life (Purananuru verse 65 and 66). K. P. Ara- 
vanan has made a remark that the name might have been Vennik- 
Kuratti; Kuratti is here guratti, the nun (or teacher’s wife). In view of 
what has been said in the text, there was no Jain woman or nun 
(guratti) who sang or dared to sing a song, because she was never 
treated as a respectable member of the soeiety by the Jains. Besides, 
Kuyaiti (the woman potter) belongs to a low caste in society as do 
padini, kuratti, Peymahal etc. Men and women also from the lowest 
ranks had sung poems in the period and it is therefore quite fitting 
that a woman potter also sings. The name could never have 
signified a guratti. Kuyam also means the breast but that meaning is 
not relevant in the context. 
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Page 55 note 2. Erosion of the city of by Puhar by the sea a- 
Manimekhalai: 

Susé er pF Geuwwonr wreir 2 ctr 

Sroued wr pat s veuuMgy t}g2 1d. 24 : 62-3 

ouretcuct al praGanct won pat Qf pags 

neGuacr Glgwend whmMgs Guna ser, 

HOM KET Heresy HIvS od GlareirGlacor 

ations grub, ut gy Qgeurcd; 

SLoye worpat acvGlanonts Guust bs 

oun Cou pads curereucsr Cure, 25: 197-204 
re lor pat Sed Gane, 

AOVUCT HSE FUG Bag aM_H 

Goon Sou8 yess 28: 79-81 


Page 56 note 1: Guruparampara Prabhavam Arayirappadi by Pinbala- 
hiya jeer 1878 edition pages 68-69. 


Bb OuGguIGéeEgSsS SGuser pswrcr mawastun csi gy 
sas Sprisgegpd visrrgmnd algQacirClercrm Cater, 
Hutsepd preuL_yrgsCo yaowpuom Guus ySSs 
MW How aMzarrowsvargpuionIGgs Gb MsOSS CarorrGaupsg 
PseI Gps “HH HUUC Ss sGinw seoorrmu”  cresrgy 
Garremrines Cleuiw, Bpipeurgebd Heuiseir Glenatrevriig Gus 
preuyo S$ SCo Gurus ‘muigssroraiGgr QebeporsrGgn, 
Lussred Véshlarg® wsssroranGgr, CeugsGgs Psgdn BH 
Qebysern orarGgr, wrww@uncr CougpGnr wg sguetr doors 
var enmaaGa crerg SS Mbuib scFruIGidiy msushsgids 
GerenG@ apg umeduGss, PGgqguser MmswstwsHss 
Attanwrbiyg HH _ Gopsg porQuncr gs GlarcirG svcry & 
Qaréa Geurggwv uOss sdocusgmguI_ OS MGs 
ysoreé Faguiupsural veto Cugpiolodrm 2 uss sg), 
SQugsea a_Qalsdmy Geciad, 


Page 57 note 1. Tirujnanasambandhar Devaram Book 2, Poem 42 
on Tiru Akkur, verse 3: 


curen mise Gle sgiouteumuy wringevwse sr BOAT WL HOS 
Csromrab urawnls yen Dare Carufed 
Gouernonst crett pout ach eustorcironnurd WSO GS Gib 
srortont Romie sroorGgrorp? wrt Guo. 
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Page 63 note 1: The three verses aregiven below All of them 
mention Accutan. A fourth verse given in continuation is also 
given here: 


Strings srt ephob Heorujoor Usb, Oe HO)Bcd 

Ser SHM FGI PHOSMAS) SIC tb;—s#slor Fit 

rrsrnas FugeanrmgGibd eisCgis grter 

HIROTA G HFG py mSS. 

aie Gvsoascr asagor popssed 

ATE Hush ss oH orer—wregrs 

Darya gmeulennd CanCupst arcdgdnenus 

Glout_p.aIGib qe Web. 

Gomujernt rwPsrt? tGousd Qoriuncsr 

BDoourg Swacr Qe Pst ;—weomenwowned 

MOKED FIT BOUGHT MF Hor pest 

ound sé Girwretr ens, 

GLaf GmaOocr Gissri, GF S1SG 

Qtout arareberor Gtssat—eu stot 

OgciraOeocr @issrt, ger Pedro syFaga! Hos peor 

PAT sor Hor GTISGL EH, 

The last verse mentions Accutan of Tillai. From this we have to 
conclude rightly that the verses have nothing to do with any 
Kalabhra or with Accuta vikkanta. They may refer to an Accuta 
of a much later period. 


Page 67, Note 1. Vide Silappadhikaram 1927, Dr. U. V. Swami- 
natha Aiyar, Page 7, a long verse of 103 lines given in the foot-note 
beginning (Perumtohai, Verse 1384): 


Catia) Gol Sii)831hH QuerusgHy 

Qbprosr Qacddvuler Qo pswWp uulerrm 

Qe por yoout ewig. 

Page 68 note 1. Famine in Pandinad. The occurrence of a famine in 
Pandinad seems to have been a regular feature even in the later 
periods, The epic Manimekhalai refers to a contemporary period of 
famine for twelve years-‘‘There was no rain in Pandinad for a period 
of twelve years and many people died” (vide chapter 14, Pathira 
marapu kuriya kathai, lines 55-56): 
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uetrorrretG uTetig. BaiTEO 

ocr anuSt wins Wenppouerid MipsSSs. 
Because the River Vaihai carried water only occasionally and all the 
land was rainfed, we find a poet of the Sangham age, Kuda 
pulaviyanar, advising King Neduncheliyan to construct a large 
number of tanks to conserve rain water for irrigation purposes, as 
without rain water the country cannot be productive of food (Pura 
nanuru verse 18). From all that has been said, it is clear that the land 
had many visitations of drought and famine. 


Page 68, note 2. A legend regarding one patron by name Alanjeri 
Ayindan who gave refuge to the fleeing poets in their banished plight 
is recorded in the Tamil Navalar caritai; vide verse 1391 of Peruntohai : 

art ero aOu aSt upd 

Goutvuy Gorey Qeug urs eos 

SHEOSeouw wSHet —awbun gro, 

Cups era QauciGa nGpss 

Goo qoer Heruph Mat OSS utp ss 

SOIeucar Wart sSestriumt grwed, 

AMPSS oF POQuevered CuphgialP ward 

Apayos Aer wMaeoy Gee 

2 angons Osrpps ops anvgseo, 

snd orgpouraes srGu wirsaypp 

SHOT Wada gursgs SHOSCw wrsayi, 

Bes Grog EGSaor So 

upg CgnenPersir on PBS &pascit— 

Boe Ce OpGwred Gurcvouresr, 

woes Gel oul pH Zeer eresruTssT— 

SaGgop Dencdeoncir, MiP 2 emgunesr, 

WM bgibd urine, curwisniouyid GEG, 

BAopg Gurargy crbewnd sr sgror; 

sup hsv Goucitio cups! 

AQofsud Gossard O.iPeOs sorGar, 

The verse is here given in full because it is noteasily traceable in 
books. 

Page 78: note 1: Kalladam verse 3 lines 10-16 3 

2 wdusd Pysgibd Quage wr GunGue 

Lormgonh ysdeUGd ws GM) Hv 
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PHGoOwd Ouguiop pn Ssqer curdsaned 
‘qo Par Hl’ Qusirg AHUug HSAs 
ELOY VSOSHE acmqulerd mag, SHGuTed 
uplnser gUOpsaoney S7t_y wppuiegs 
Agohssé QarOss Dear BO Ps srayair. 


Anbin aintinai is the opening phrase of the first aphorism of 
this Kalaviyal, 


Page 72 notel: The two verses of Sambandhar Devaram are 
given below : 


wrofGerialP orggrus uapsee wmGugps CgotGaci : 
Ure cunGuing UToel Bust croitg § UP Cau sCr; 
aylaroninge wungsumus Gi misoP pus sdovGei 
moriae. Qa? GuarGaar, $q overs set PhaGes! 


wmMaEUIIs FF uercUTCaErcT LTEMeu 
ofeuvlans nebo. Loresh 
umes ede? uresrigiot sad 
LoiGewign BrarGsrpiud UTeu, 
Qurtap QiBusr Us pTUEeET pred 
Gausyd Gurgcdraeb SGoF 
HUSH sorter? soir OOH Sot ps 
Boveurw ough PgsiGev. 
Page 76 note 1: St. Sundarar Tiruttondattohai verse 9: 


SLO HpHsS 2 oONacdomd srsAerp Gugwrcer 

ar_aniGarshr sphimacr Dg uTiS Sd Blo Gusir. 

This Kadavarkon Kalalsingan is identified as Paramesvara 
Pallava of Kanchi (650-685 A.D.). 

Page 76 note 3: Tiruttondattohai verse 11: 

Agscrarcuggs 2 wsrait OFmseDHe Hig Gusir, 

Ibid note 4: Tiru Jnanasambandhar puranam verse 1008 : 

BidemwnuIGe yaSuet Gorm wit Gear Sr ever 

THUG GurhPenerirs erirbsmio wir @Hib 
ihe SOS shou pr pgs Gurhgnbd 


aibenw weit P@eureoes sar mb crest Hi 
20 
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Sibenw uoor.weul pgqt NHSS HCHPE 
FOr cupid ParocmPusnt saps Cees mr 

Q“ebenw Oppo cucgeurs Usudcr wrGunt 
Geepbu suse sor Soy uchaP Get pani. 


Page 77 note 1. St. Appar, Tirut-Tandakam, 76-3 : 
Ver art_ id Oanig iG gevd 2 emiowa7 Glacirgnd 
Mgriveutrasran QurGiyuss Fives Cuunretran air 
Serure Oo yoeiggwé us Cops 
SDETES APTGIS SHoPCEnst Srevsr 
Quran t& SH dO arcirmm oGmuCGE Perm 
LICTHSST HAT NSS Het) cucssrH 
Dscirar_Owb Oeapb ypare FSHuIYS srPed 
Boss urcr Groin sg eusst crett f Gong witGoor. 


Page 80 note 5. Tiruttondattohai verse 5: 
eubug euPeueist@ wawrid pip weed 

WPI FH Oarciroo nunc sy weonrh Cues 
THT FHUpSH Hywris ged —wyIq Gwesr, 
Page 81 note 1. Sundarar Devaram : 


a Brferbens wengwer eonG soipenrer Fibu par 
wroutheu org untseZd Squirting Ggererti«r. 78-10 


b. shoidsp cusboo Exner ei j ses 
BIS Ms soogusst pode Cureumgpd. 55.4 


Cc. piCmME EHrorebu bse provers 
SIFGHWD umrgus BHM wn vo 


Qencvrou CaGlensvad 6 sgaei Uneor. 675 
Gi: 4aaearsiazetessasessevee Seiad FwHdipaev 

Bobs Bt gbCpr@ QmeCa@u' 

Qémsunn ara Psa Bohol t. 89.8 


e prep GeroPmewred sip UgiiLytd 
BIO FDU HFOSG OQ OSout apotr 
Srorwb THI) oeuerr untqué My web 
SOC wien Ger crest WoTrs GS HHOS 
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Bend Ustad ut Pear Gib 
DIGI S CVT Git GET st oust Senor Lb Blom meh ald 
CaroPades Ou Canud gen n ger & 
Carns andialhp sarrQQanrest Gr Gar. 62.8 


The last verse (62 . 8), it may be noted, has been sung by St. 
Sundarar in the shrine at Tiruk-Kolakka where Sambandhar got 
the gift of the cymbals. 


Ibid note 3. Tiru Fnanasambandhar Puranam : 
cua sO pOleus gaudPribu worsusGgri Gewedeurusiu, 23 


Amsuter gs Hait QugeowGuer pj ger HonerGus Glover Gop 
Weng uo gid Mmayoqu GoJofGu gsePGleucdeo 
AMES F UPS SO PapsGs guwcdeupsdeir ZrenpGlescvov 
Bonsapepgnd GQuurwmPayb OrimiG“ancrepd PvGuge. 24 


AMULNUGSESL yooRPater swamepsevrd upewouwss 
UMUbOUGsESL yorOpPacr umpur ped gryposrpud 
SULOUGEGEH FortremuIGan groleegn somsGloreorth 
PabOuGQeGgy VerIaruni PHBRustIe5 Oewgqnit. 26 


“The penances of rich Tamil were nearing frution ; the glory of 
the south was to supercede the glories of all the other quarters ; Tamil 
was to overcome the trends of all the other languages; music was 
to be spiritualized ; the other sects of little knowledge which merely 
continue the births were to be annulled ; Siva was to be glorified on 
earth - the divine child came on earth to achieve this purpose. ” 


Page 85, note 1, St. Tiru Jnanasambandhar Devaram Book 3.2 
verse 11. 
Csbue gietrahonrust Ge apesGeacor 
sorexhGurarenrc Getattwb Cgerwt 
WUbeuTpeo SapPOurpus yUpssrts Curppgsubersiroy 
Quyssronowsr PSS YP press 
Hroarhupscr Qorgwoyp wid Ganressr® 
MibugwWwenu TH cudortsg Booruwm afeorGu, 


Muttollayiram, Madurai Tamil Sangham Edition 1903 verse 39: 


uriuGu Geb@uncr, usuGu pssspgrod, 
BiuGu GQeussrriignb PsHSvgpb,— eased 
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Wau winder, anion pst a tGeusd 
seouGu gsriGupsi wry, 


Page 88 note 1. Tiru Nilnuakkka nayanar puranam verse 30 - 31: 


Beary serueng, Poss QuGwd une Hiss 
Bern sueQr Gr mOaerOs sHopoti’ crores, 
Bay HQeryhy SOwier Cusuler unmats 
Oecirp whpwis &_wOar@s sari da wopGuni, 


BAG CuguPd 1g 8085 Sues aPoydo 
HUE cpsirdruse OGuys SHPGW Hoty s 

Sag Erveut oP payms eCar_wimps seveut 
Lurag@® UnewPuin Hist SHerTh uetrel Ganson, 


Page 89 note 1. Vide Nalayirappruandham Amalanadipiran verse 10 ; 
Garett cusirent drs Cancuvgpus Gloucs Glarus 
Q_evst GurwsesT eresr D citertb Hour i SM coor 

HorLiGancr sot xpwach orc sp Hears 

SOL. Her seirion Oct Pers sr e~yGau. 

Page 90 note 1. Tiru Nilakantha Yalp-panar puranam verse 6 : 
HESIS ISU ES QoE SorSolh unant uT@wd 
FHSwMp umguIp gid sTEHD OTS GPuyh crabrgpy 
‘FHSIU udeHS ger Fi GOw’ cors Ogre ti Qew488, 
De SSOP urentOgbd FHugser Ops eat peoi, 

Page 9\ note. Tirukkural 134: 

DNUvenid PSHS Qancreor Gb, unscirisesr 

UMuG“ UTIpsad Germs GlawHw. 

Ibid note 2. Iniyavai narpadu verse7 : 


Abst psgisntow bp Ds Rees ; 
UPS 2 otrusrear tom wuTasemw ape MafGs ; 
SpmgsGu sawp, srs I werner 4% GCwor, 
Qanatrtomwne Baovd GofGg. 


Page 92 note 1. Vide Nanmanikkadihai : 
Lien perp) Uestentsniouin win Petr 13 ; 
Ledrent Hi usd Piss aOw 19; 
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uiedt Gels ured Dentant sa 5g 36; 
ASD yorriu9pD uted emb, uedr a Murgsrt aperront 44. 
Ibid note2. Inna narpadu 31: 


LiatrentoniowAr wnpearéips urd OulPeire@. 


Page 93 note1, Inna narpadu 22: 
wreruied ncrarogs srentcd pool Gesrey. 


Ibid note 2. Iniyavat narpadu : 
wsror wyoot_Ul LiGhL. ST evoTL_6d Wa QofGs 4; 
ant cunpGure wrlerS agib arated apart GafGs 8 ; 
wWpudrant gb UemLuyeir wrod Cured windsor 
os ppeshb Garrod Gofgy 15. 


Ibid note 3. Ibid : 
upg! Semoun Caupscr€ip ampronw ear Qafs 32; 


Gureir WU WT LoMHeir OMG S wriocsr eri 
Briar EO sso QaPg 33 

Ibid note 4, Tirikadukam 26: 

De Gshiend aurap FPwucugyd, musSSSry 

HVGQY PVs Hd BuO Smg uy, Hoeveur sg 

muss Hoy Oarare~e@d, Pougpeurt 

nas sgioreopt shoo pert. 


Page 96 note 1. Vide Murtti nayanar puranam verses 11-14 quoted 
on page 140-141 and also the following verse 41: 

meu pnpOeus GUMAD, use FCO 

Qeusuyd HSCs wre, le epmscvett Hoi 

gnustr SooLwinerep wre, #907 GS BTID 

Giomusyeir eomL_iom apg Gus Coywitey Olgeir Git, 


Page 100 note 3. Appar Devaram Book 5. 58. 9: 


mig g BHCp uy. sSTOHG 
Buige, eoamid a foansFieosr, 
Umi Yored Benp auger 
Gowers Qerer uation afOGtw. 
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Ibid note 4. Karraikkal Ammaiyar Puranam verses 58, 59 : 


‘eugMeusit Bisnis Guepid sa hnwaretr, 2 onoGus, omc 
Qu@gmuGet eugaud Gorattig.cs QupMerei’ creirg enemm, 
AHGGUS Soars CHA, ‘a idom0Gw’ cre gpd Gleidenin 
AG ComP 2 ve Queer 29 wiwiGe sHohs Dewi grit. 


Owe caret ‘op idbomoGw’ erat p@erGleuws, ‘sun’ retry 
umes eb Qurbungsd uP pT pS Oseppart ghee 
FUaCluan GRenpulgQg grog Cgra&, ‘wdunred 

Greig Gouessr Qa: Clagett?’ cretrar, Honmenf PetraPundryPeirazt. 


Page 104 note 1. Opposition to the Vedas and the Vaidika faith: 
the first verse in the padikam sung by Sambandhar in the Madurai 
temple as soon as he reached there (3. 108. 1) : 


Cougs Goucralenus Pp slr Oeuigiped 
HS Oda? a elem® Careng 

aur gied Geucito ps eb Hw aysirerGw, 
ug wrgit_ emu ugwoGer! 


Gro Per yap HaGeusisr Gib, Ogeir 
ApoveuTufcd Qenmuyd ord a HGw. 


Page 105 note 1, Sambandhar Devaram: 

Zidoor pertoet srs srapib Osrertiach Gencveti, 
Uterine apdves uTitugd Cun@u oe 

QresruIed Ooudepdon Qe wan cir meet 

Heute Few ersGund ysHus cup. 2.36,10 


uréGunbd ued Deus UsStacir 
uneOionr@Giwb ue uesPacir Guesfus 
S58ud Gor sgrer ApssrGep FSGsaorwmeir 
euraBened nenm @Seonus, sjwessr 
Gort Serdeiwus OQerhe errarGunus 
MEA Por puGor, gon pets aqearnGu, 2.51.10 


mauiated 2 ar QGuel 2 Piwret eareit 
AGFay ss Dioo_wat 

Ghouluyeng win Bouatt enti Feu. eucded 
VAISS SmGESQarer oP never 
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eminent. pracumused crutay Gee 
Greud wuleir gy weog & 
Geuvuiohe PoGlon_O ofus sopss 
wexrib prim) Qankene aniGi. 2.83.10 


Gwa.pa Gporsir 2 nwa peer Cougeny used 

Avoeu Gencdeyeunt Cet sor apeiaer 

MeAensr slot garrawrgud pdgb pH 

Your smbyap Qunpus upssri CurbpgiGw. 3,2,10 


Ibid note 2. Tiru Fnanasambandhar Puranam verse 26 : 
PawbAuGsgu Peranusnt SG Hugi Oewignt. 
vide note 3, page 80. 


Page 109 note 1, St. Tirumangai Alvar, Periya Tirumoli 6. 6. 8: 
YQsdomg saoPsgioutcumvss Meir Gor Cactrousir 

sh Glercvevmb apeiron ate Glecér gy Cleustr pe 
Gags sgis PoopPws Oe hp Cougs get 

Fp HHP s srs Iepaiy Hib Ole creo meucndi, 
Agshortig SGCom Pours oon Ggret TED 

erpPerom ib or apugs Glew goad yovir_ 
Sqsquggi ue séGenpor Crt ps Gamuted 

SOpovupt wonPom ib GetictraGar, 


Ibid note 2. Vide also the following lines in the same poem : 
Oeup Qurcirof usrmGlarGagw Genper 2; 
SsvENG WIEST SES Cloucrr eof o HOS 


Sper werort wehepy God sraGup, 
Ogwevreure susvmaGlanadt. Cen pperr 3 ; 


Ooumesair ion aot gubs Clases on? ohm 
oped wnsirerd Pye Pw Clasbior api gs 
Ostia e@ns CaréGanpor 4; 


GuinciroP prc gst siiper anys Cancir Grape 5; 


Weir @@ CuGopg aFor pong Gosden 
Sar onr ys sofGuguisgsi 2 oaih Qo 
Ogeéreior Gi Ganmacr Camper 6; 
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ungrert gouhadserg Sp sos Fhwrs 
Ue weer genPuss uPion ASS 
Ggyrenet Gar éGenpeir. 9. 


Ibid note 3. Ibid 6. 6. 10: 


Q“ewdOonP curus prevGog ourcrit aumapid 
SOQSoowT wenPiom_é OQemsetr wrdors 
Quruwiud ChoryPGuinessr Peder g Gouwiudeniw wien er 
YoOumMasé QvGoup scr Yew Wnts 

Mb curds sOacirg Oeics umd 
umGeurt aweoed HwEDT wimg. 

QanwoorpGar. _gpenGg Cloundenn Geredaded 
Meo oo UIs OHHH QgbSs CarGr. 


Ibid note 5. Kalavali narpadu verse 39 : 


WOW HBSIed usr SH) owsmwsus EHrc_rcepeir 
yupgared Curd yor maps GQeuatr eon 
LighFGluws srovGin Guneiry 5 Loored rLebr 
users Gar ort asorggi. 


Page 110 note 2. St. Appar T irut-tandakam 71.5: 


QuGgésaerp son Saabs Qugurer Cegid 
QuGaGarused srapusCe Gh i_Qw wp .. 
SrppSmpees Flier ach Fqbd gery. 
Page 11 note l. Vide the verse (Perumtohai): 
somaan ane Cunksir gait, TOG YM AFL 
werPaent en, SR Sa Cousin -1-gicwPayomtws 
Qe BETO yoeuctr wireit QecdAcn mer, Guyh 2 cit matt 
MUBSTSEY uTws Hh & Oeneit 
and its amended version asking Vishnu not to go but to unfold 


his serpent couch and stay; Nanmukhan Tiru antadi verse 75 ; 


EraOareait@ wrePt_iwb cnGr_etr. 


[bid note 2. Tiruvapveli 3.9. 9. 


ounmolaras@ wiresPtwb uitt ps Soa? GuserdGaveir. 
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Page 112 note 2. Tolkappiyam Porul sutram 143 (Karpiyal) : 


Qumiinpe uapayid Ye pS Sotrevrit 
SQuit wr SSeord spewrid ereirus, 


Page 113 note 1. Tirumantram verses 516 - 518: 


BSS grit wHhH scdClonsirpy ound cd 
GarLGaIs Gb otf CG_ag greene 

apr Gats Gib pat GeuSus prutapnd 

Aa Garg CeaIGw alors coor oucsr 942s Gus. 


Boos Cpls sorsof won MeirpAP's 
Curbhow wore Hib Cunrtouc? G cir peut 
HPMNMSS SIT HHS Caruled sGlorcdeor 
erp Pus pore GIged sTGosr, 


er arcueyi Ganuled Lene seit epi. oor 
we TTS GES SUGor, our enon rareebr pied 
scram sora IGSSOL arFah, 
crore BHA TOSHOTS BrGoor. 


Ibid note 2. Tolkappiyam Porul chapter |, sutram 27: 
PSY UMGEGus gi Bonu AGou. 


Ibid note 3. Iraiyanar kalaviyal sutram 35: 


QSO Sra una gon? afdst Gus 
Caupsts GHoOnP Qutg dao ug Song crstrg 
Baas curGy seveuuIh PCeu. 


Page 122 note2. Pahruli: the following lines of verse 9 of 
Purananuru may be considered here (lines 8 - 11): 


eraGanr cumfur OW, sans 

Oe phi usbOurcssr auIPwis &5S 
WHEE af pases. O) pig Guu tr 
porekic) Udope? wes gyi icoGas. 


The early reference of the poet to the river Pahruli means that people 
in the days of Mudukudumi were quite familiar with the fact of the 


existence of the Pahruli in the earlier days. 
21 
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Page 123 notel: Maduraik-kanji by Mangudi Marudanar, line 
759 - 763 : 


udberdy gi GOwulcir 

BoGactals gienm Cursus 
OQgsredevrdenr peor F Put 

yout mi Gare yaspered PycnPetr 
HoGSG GGHolchr Op Gursir Cura, 


Page 126 note 1: The relevant portion of the Yapparumkalam verse 
(Perumtohai 15 ) is given below (suritakam) lines 32 - 37: 


HOS pe age, Pb upaygnd crmCanesr 
AsrGaph DarOw yer us_Oe po wrip 
suQor® svps Pavoujmrs QarQeuhs 
Yywanyp BS émeu CuriGeued oF ager 
OgsrerMepHi s_gQoawd qapguor 

Pao PAP o Ge GCourssr etorGau. 


Page 126 notes 1-4. The first lines of the suritakam (the end portion) 
of some of the verses are almost identical : 


GaLog org_peheut — aOSpo gg Pourajgud; 
pomdert FGoePuis — HGTOSH Qo Pougsygnd; 
HWE DH Ht PSS — BGHGHOL Qow Pougaygud; 
sotuferaor 9 SCarG — senor Quauper a uldeor 
ugeygub, 


The similarity would warrant the assumption that they were pro- 
bably sung by the same poet and that they were all part of the Vil- 
akkattanar kuttu. (The last verse ‘kadai illa arivodu’ is not in praise of 
Accuta nandi.) 


It may also be noted here that dance and drama which were 
anathema to the Kalabhra jains of Madurai were not so to the others 
but that they were patronized by the Kalabhra Buddhists. 


Page 127 note 1, Sambandar Devaram Book 3. 54. 11 

HOD mj pZer ogienss Ogrms YsH egy | 
Aspnarp Cguiew OgePuniangs Cardo Ogerrenhics 
uppers uname Sia? erga wert Cyré Bed 
Qun@gearn wiss Quouorer Oug wig warp. 
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Ibid note 2. Ibid 3. 74. 11: 


HWsoe Quimarey SUGFoOL pPuseferp 
Hist DO! Gpeora 

Gemasudact DUeMaujenL FUMSOWITG USEF 
Gsa, 7gcrGue 

MUASOO DHSUPoOlarcH Hewrrssd Eyre sth- 
UBS Meng Geus 

FUG Oe HO pao USHVeney cucdvdeut ser 
sticne wIeGz. 


Page 128 note 1. Appar Devaram 6. 76. 3 - verse beginning 
Weir er_@ib Gary. wGmeeo — Vide note 1, page 77. 


Ibid note2. Andal Tirruppavai verse 30: 

OUMSOOS FarGlefuscd uit mI gash CarengsGlenciroor 
eHads siOlpordv qpiugib sciuTGw 

Qua ufsoogiurt wPeit® wradeueny Sgn oir 
Aemhacr SGHpssgQe Cedus PGwrered 

THES SHugMOUpH Qeirrgieut crdcineurus, 


Ibid note 3. Tirumangai Alvar, Periya Tirumoli 3.4. 10: 


Cermawngs Suseordorw wuonpGuat emype 
Forip Gavrrentas Oye Qemisavr wordy 
MHUBDVS SB OUMUDVELP BOO root 
agstion?® 97 pad somtumt Fund 
Gaeriguors GpoutGousir wmems Coupserr 
GanhpGoucd ugsnever Bows Clemctrosr 
Fuse Yas SUOipurdo usgiub eusdovrit 
SLUMSL_VHP 2VGSEGS Svat BrGw. 
Periya Tirumolt 3.9.10: 
FUGUES FoarG psd eday or og HHrd 
Srwenygs aor Opigus Myre grees Garudei 
curso st_givked weOGeulig: 5m Gtgn 7 
OUGPSS ards soot si Guoed esessri_empujtb QiryPad gp 
Dhnauwi gb gave ing cuevi stb 2 _t_d gicvePus 
curcitefenbd uparoer SCacit a Clemetr esr 
SmEwed ZO por US Qenoi acd oni sei 
sroPGuinG Peuburepbd stew Gug eutGg. 
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Page 129 note 1. Vide Sileppadhikaram, 11. Kadukankathai lines 18-20; 


aug Goud TO HS eurcitums Qrggi 
ode? win hp or Lictrindy UGSEFHS 
guts CarGb Gar@m ato Glanciren. 


Ibid note 2. Cintamani Mukti-ilambakam verses 3119 - 3121: 
udesuer cg SS CaudGured wei sg Perr c seirMeunt_ &omr 
QudvGeu 2 pad Qo Qgmiduy Qa sgnb Petr yd 
peokuue, HUG Gaur eof sHGumd pains povooni 
wdopger Coss wetrer morgen ppp @Gr. 


SPOUT uremeucsmws Ip Si ysdsOus 
arpa UFone Cunetrp sere mira 1b 
prep Cpréhent CoP wre OarsinG 
gop Quer Ipriry Dawes PHHS ET. 


BOs BiouGon muh MeirpPfGus 

oe Cunujeo Gasrent Germ ctr 

ge Quer Mien ps SbH giao ys 

glu Hrarwonmss BNsswb crusPepe. 

Page 130 note1: Culamani, Turavucarukkam verse 145: 
Deir Govt S008 1H west wor 

Wet WUT CHIVHH WISI FTSonugg 

cTeT DIET warmer ? ereveomd SemiouF eyed 
Quatreohcr Imarupd SH s ZearGp. 


Ibid note 2: 

“arb grand Qumds SAO OUIEIN Qusggo Poriuinesr 
ape snsusaeciurtr gy. oar SOCuHpP oS Pus Qyavorimde 
Leorisgso Foun Gormusscur_e gH.” 

Commentary of Hampuranar on the first sutra of Tolkeppiyam Elutta- 


dhikaram. The implication of the author is that the female is not 
eligible for moksha (viduperu). 


Ibid note 3: Arungalacceppu verse 49: 


Quatrat pibset QBart—Genpriser ss 
Qarcm_pb onl west. 
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Page \3\ note 1. Merumantara puranam verse 737, 738, 740 : 


ai fulend aSachr proracd Gucufferapiac gibapeir 
wMgsuseped QuPwus sort wéasormw upg Cgnoirp 

aM Fuiened grab wens Qouwigsgsoud Oleusgy al ons 
SGatn& &_ fg ecdeurt; arfons win eer Glecveunt. 


Dssroer CoiwortsGu Qonwwlsus poop Qeddv, 
OUPOSTg waoh grount, ursussrh OQuPws byat. 
Llomsoub sImS muss guys cups Caring? 
Talore Per OH cuigius mgsSwu sont ser. 


Aiyar here means the male birth. 


Ibid note 2. Vide the following verse cited in the Yapparumkala 
virutti under sutram 55 (Perumtohai 580) : 


Uebwirder iwstrart COHas SiOchp ps 
Garcdunder GeGorG Carer gy - Bee 
Browne sre QuncGwgs - Ogrdevus0Ls 
UGasarnd unrG@ys srpPrs ums epi 
ARs Con_Gunet wHs,- HOS MH 
Ap HHIGgsr Qugeardps, srehehrosr gird 
Ay dpent_couusmrus erotr cuTusé Oenh Gary! 
QoLw 2 pums DpeAFQDiUss Qancir® 
UGMaTed 2 purse Gouorrarenw Clewiwsd; 
Lpeut Gopsgqu cumpasncsr PSuf_ crs 
arn@Ob 30nsens Bons CleoPwed; 
AOL SS SH GHOUM Hs apmeirp Clever aed; 
Renee Quicgib@Qurge gonerusn ph Cleerr D) 
QuGgwugesF, 

wosTy WMS Haeprs ; - etsirpy 

LOpLiLyp wre wgienguinh gibt 

DML Md Qpeneus uGi_ps;-s1pssTed 
snout arOprs SoSs; - pomosu0s 
plLount PF fosunG ;- pus 
QeSiymsees Sw aGesGerp - sofuesgembs 
SHGIs HorgPs sdOTTS Sy HOGIHES 
Ge pais legsH Pp Cri penny YFG; 
ppd apps s1Paenus, - whgnd 
Goouiencu Bur gerapher, Peowas 
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QurgGer wren Peowaseir 
PHGOL Liph pighscusir cosirGeor. 


This verse is in the kalivenba metre ending in lines of asiriyam» 
which came to be called as marutpa, and is in praise of a later Pandiya 
in the line of Nedum cheliyan. 


A FURTHER NOTE ON THE LOSS OF PARIPADAL SONGS. 


(Vide the Section B The loss of many books of the Sangham 
poetry pages 74-75) 


Tamil literary tradition hasit that paripadal was a type of musical 
composition of the Sangham period and the pre-Sangham period, 
where against each verse were mentioned, the author, the tune in 
which the song was to be sung and the name of the tune setter. Both 
Traiyanar Kalaviyal urai and Adiyarkku nallar (opening lines of 
chapter 8 of Venirkathai, Silappadhikaram) state that there were innu- 
merable Paripadal songs prior to the Third Sangham and they had all 
been lost. 


However, the Third Sangham seems to have produced 70 Pari- 
padal songs, they were compiled and the book was numbered as the 
fifth book in the Ettut-tokai group of the Eight Anthologies. From 
a scrutiny of the book, we see that the verses are made out of 
asiriyam, vanji, kali, and venba verses including Kural venba. Tradi- 
tion says that the book contained 70 verses; Parimelalahar wrote a 
commentary on them. They were in praise of Tirumal (8 verses), 
Sevvel (31), Kadukilal (1), River Vaihai (26) and the City of Madurai 
(4). But of these 2! had been available in manuscripts and 3 have been 
taken from the commentaries on Tolkappiyam, making a total of 
24, distributed as follows; Tirumal (7), Sevvel (8), and River 
Vaihai (9). Full verses on the others are not available. 


The songs seem to have been composed by 13 poets of whom two 
can be seen to be members of the Pandiya royal dynasty. The tunes 
mentioned are three—Pannu-ppalaiyaal, pan-notiram and pan-gand- 
aram. The tune-setters are seven, of whom two, Nallachutanar and 


Kesavanar, were themselves also composers. 
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We have lost not only the others but their tunes and the manner 
of singing them. This is the only book of music in the Sangham 
poetry and the loss of the major part of this poetic volume, makes us 
pause; all the other books, the seven others in the Ettut-tohai and the 
Pattuppattu complete are more or less available in full. (The opening 
and the concluding sections of the Paditruppattu have also been lost; 
this may be through neglect in preserving the manuscript.) 


Now why should this book of music alone be lost in this manner? 
We may attribute it to the Kalabhra interregnum and say that the 
general suppression of music had been responsible for the loss of the 
major part of Paripadal (a musical anthology) also. The tunes and the 
manner of singing the Paripadal have never been recaptured. 
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